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THE GENERAL COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA Matcoum S. MacLean 


Mr. MacLean, Director of the General College, University of Minnesota, introduces the 
two articles which appear in this issue and two others to appear in June which tell of the 
four core courses in the College. 


INDIVIDUAL ORIENTATION James W. Tuornron, JR. 


The three courses comprising the individual-orientation core courses of the General College, 
University of Minnesota, are described here in some detail. Mr. Thornton is one of the 
Co-ordinators in Individual Orientation and Assistant Director of the College. 


VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION Mitton E. Haun 


Mr. Hahn, Co-ordinator in the Vocational Orientation of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, describes here the three courses which comprise this core area. 


THE PUBLIC FORUM AND THE COLLEGE FRANK L, Eversu.tiy 


State universities and teachers’ colleges in many parts of the country are now developing 
public-forum programs. President Eversull, of North Dakota Agricultural College, is par- 
ticularly successful here in interpreting what actually happened in one section. 


A COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 
WILL1AM CHARVAT 
Mr. Charvat, Assistant Professor of English, Washington Square College, New York Uni- 


versity, shows here how he and Mr. Cochran, Assistant Professor of History, have arranged 
after five years of experience an integrated course entitled “‘ The History of American Society.” 


PREDICTING THE STUDENT’S SUCCESS Epwarp B. GREENE 


By correlations and intercorrelations the values y previous courses, avowed personal interests 
and scores on an extensive vocabulary test are determined as predictors of the success of 458 
students who were enrolled in a course in elementary psychology. Mr. Greene is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan. 
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CHARLES A. DRAKE 


The Director of the Bureau of Instructional Research, West Virginia University, would 
combine the present with the past and with the less remote future when the principles for 
guidance of the individual’s life in contemporary society are being formulated. 
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Cornell; research in humanities at Cornell; report of fifty years at Chicago; new entrance 
requirements of Columbia College; Harvard to investigate degree requirements; Institute for 
pe sg Guidance at Tufts; Educational Radio Exchange has published complete list 
of services. 
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Librarianship from a European Angle,” by Wilhelm Munthe; “Vital Problems in Catholic 
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The General College of the 
University of Minnesota 


By MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


A College with a Life-Centered Curriculum 


OR the past eight years the 
J Genera College of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota has been 
asking its students what they really 
need in general education. Many of 
the seven thousand students who 
have taken work here during these 
years have helped us to see these 
needs more clearly. A representative 
group of one hundred students and 
their families gave even more gener- 
ously of their time and thinking to 
provide information helpful in build- 
ing a functional college curriculum.! 
We also asked and received full 
answers from 950 former students of 
the University of Minnesota, young 
adults who had had one or more 
years of study here in past years, to 
tell us how life looks to them today. 


'The fact-finding results of this study and that 
of former students are reported i in bound, mimeo- 
gtaphed form under the title, “The Adolescent 
and Adult Studies of the General College, 1939.’ 
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As a result of these and other findings 
of continual self-study, we began to 
reorganize the curriculum in_ this 
college two years ago. The most 
significant change was the intro- 
duction of four core courses dealing 
with basic life relationships, with 
which we have now had nearly two 
years’ experience. 

Each of us, so our students tell us, 
has an individual life of his own. We 
need to build a philosophy, an inner 
way of looking at things through 
taking part in sports and games, 
through reading and art and music, 
through understanding our bodies and 
their drives and hungers, and through 
insights into the minds and emotions 
of those we love or hate, of those with 
whom we work or play. In essence, 
this student request goes back to the 
oldest known principle of education, 
“Know thyself.” Weare developing, 
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theretore, a curriculum core which 
deals directly with these matters and 
which will help students of the future 
to pool their experiences, pleasant and 
unpleasant, of all kinds into a pattern 
that will give life real meaning and 
real value. Mr. Thornton, assistant 
director of the College, describes later 
the efforts to build this core. 

The most immediately important 
of the four basic needed areas of 
general education, our students tell 
us, is vocational orientation. Not 
only in the General College studies, 
but in many others, including the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry, that of 
the American Youth Commission, 
and others involving many thousands 
of high-school and college students, 
we learn that young people want as 
much as anything to find out what 
jobs to do. They are troubled by 
unemployment and uncertainty; they 
are confused by the tremendous 
number of jobs or job labels; they 
are bewildered by many pressures, 
such as success stories in textbooks, 
magazines, movies, and radio, and 
by families who want them to do one 
thing while they want to do another. 
Under the direction of Mr. Hahn, who 
is co-ordinator in vocational orienta- 
tion, the General College is therefore 
building a core course in voca- 
tional orientation, co-ordinated with 
the counseling and guiding and the 
testing and evaluating within the 
College, and with the University 
Testing Bureau. By diagnostic test- 
ing and counseling, by classroom 
lectures, and by an unusual laboratory 
experience we attempt to build the 
core of introduction to life work 


experience, which Mr. Hahn describes. 
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N THE next issue of the Journa, 

or HicHER Epucation Miss Spaf. 
ford, Mr. Wilson, and Miss Ylvisaker 
will describe our experiment with the 
remaining two core courses. The 
first of these, that in home and 
family-life orientation, recognizes that 
men and women are not just job 
holders, not plow horses or pack 
animals, not just peripatetic person. 
alities isolated and alone. The stu. 
dents tell us that one of the most 
important ways of life is found 
throughout all the span from birth 
to death in an individual’s relations 
in his home and with his family, 
Some people are inclined to think 
that home and family life can be 
taken for granted, that we do not 
need training for marriage or for 
maintaining a home or for rearing 
children; but our students, past and 
present, deny this. The divorce rate 
rises; marriages have more chance of 
going on the rocks than they did even 
a few years ago. Homes, our stu- 
dents find, can be desperately unhappy 
or grand places in which to live, 
depending upon the training, thought, 
and care that go into us who make 
them. Here, in the judgment of this 


staff, lies the importance of building | 


the core in home and _ family-life 
orientation. 

In a totalitarian state we would 
have no need or right to give the 
fourth of these core courses, that in 
sociocivic orientation, since under 
such dictatorship all education is 
directed at making the individual 
believe that he is unimportant and 
that the state is everything. In a 
democracy, however, it is mandatory 
that we learn as soon as we are able 
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that we have responsible membership 
in our community, town, city, state, 
and nation. It means that indi- 
vidual well-being and group welfare 
are inseparably bound together and 
that it is of the essence of democratic 
society that we work together to 
improve our economic, political, and 
social situation. Hence the _ socio- 
civic orientation core is being built. 
One word more: while the writers 
of the four articles dealing with 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota are responsible for the 
development of these core areas, in 
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the planning of every step they were 
the concern of the whole college and 
of every member of the staff. Into 
the planning of each of the four courses, 
into the gathering of materials, and 
into the actual teaching have gone 
contributions from the subject-matter 
specialists in art, music, physical and 
biological sciences, psychology, home 
economics, speech, English, and social 
sciences. The kind, extent, and mag- 
nitude of these contributions will be 
described in detail in the forthcoming 
Report on the Problems and Progress of 
the General College for 1940. 

[Vol. XI, No. s] 


Individual Orientation 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 


Courses Devoted to the Student’s Personal and Social Adjustments 


HE individual-orientation core 
course in the General College 
is a two-hour, three-quarter 
sequence, inaugurated in the Fall 
Quarter, 1938. Titles of the three 
quarters’ work are The Basis of 
Self-Understanding, Sociability and 
Recreation, and Philosophy of Life. 
The purpose of the course is to 
provide students with opportunity to 
develop a realistic understanding of 
themselves in relation to other people 
and to the world in which they live, to 
the end that they may function more 
effectively and happily in those rela- 
tionships. It is a planned attempt 
to allow the student “to take his 


head in his hands and look himself 
in the face” and through that inter- 
esting process to avoid many of the 
personality and mental-hygiene pit- 
falls into which students too often 
stumble. 

A survey study of thirteen hundred 
counseling folders of students regis- 
tered in the General College during 
1935-36 revealed that 95 per cent of 
the men and 83 per cent of the 
women had problems which led them 
to request help of the counselors.' 
This study, of course, is not the 


Report on Problems and Progress of the 
General College,” 1939, pp. 36-43. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota. For sale by 
Folwell Bookstore, University of Minnesota. 
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only source of evidence as to the 
need of students for help with per- 
sonal and emotional problems. Quite 
apart from the many college-personnel 
and youth studies of recent years, 
guidance workers have become aware 
of this need through their daily 
contacts with perplexed adolescents. 
Reference here is primarily to the 
General College study of counseling 
records because that study offers 
recent, concrete evidence as to fre- 
quency and intensity of specific prob- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF THIRTEEN HuNDRED STUDENTS 
Facep BY PRoBLEMS WITHIN THE CATEGORY 
SoctaL-EMOTIONAL-PERSONAL 














Problem Men |Women 
(1) (2) (3) 
Hampering life or job adjustment..| 21 26 
Feeling inferior—no self- 
Sg RRO eres > 20 17 
Lacking social skills...............] 19 19 
eee ree 17 II 
Over-socialization................ 14 24 
Under-socialization............... 13 16 
Psychotic symptoms. . ere a 14 
Dislike of campus life............. 5 9 
Psychiatric refer err 4 4 
Sex conflict. . ; misge cal 3 4 











lems, and because that study served 
as a starting point for the develop- 
ment of the course herein described. 

Table I sets forth the problems 
classified within the category of 
social-emotional-personal problems, 
together with percentages of men and 
women students evidencing each type 
of problem. Because of overlap of 
incidence of problems within this 
category as well as between categories, 
totals of the separate type percent- 
ages would be meaningless. Of all 
students, 18 per cent of the men and 
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26 per cent of the women had 
problems within the category “social. 
emotional-personal”’ which the coun- 
selors classified as major obstacles 
to life adjustment and _ scholastic 
success. An additional 32 per cent 
of men and 31 per cent of women had 
minor problems of similar nature. 
Moreover, problems classified by 
the research staff as falling primarily 
within other categories have some 
implications for individual orienta- 
tion. Student problems cannot exist 
apart from students. Thus, dis. 
crepancy between ambitions and 
abilities may be primarily a voca- 
tional problem; but since 44 per 
cent of the men and 30 per cent of 
the women face this problem, in 
many cases it will surely result in 
conflicts interfering with personal 
adjustment. This evidence led to a 
heightened recognition of the need 
of students for assistance in attaining 
and maintaining mental hygiene. 


EVERAL aspects of the need and 

of the educational problems arising 
therefrom soon became apparent: 
first, that the need was for help both 
in learning about and in attaining 
adjustment; second, that a different 
course was needed, in addition to 
changes in existent courses; and 
third, that neither a group nor an 
individual attack, alone, would meet 
the need. 

In the first place, the social- 
emotional-personal problems __ tabu- 
lated seemed to indicate the need of 
students for more adequate knowledge 
and improved attitudes in relation to 
their own personalities and conflicts. 
At the same time, it was evident that 
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the need was not only for knowledge, 
but also and primarily for facilitation 
of adjustment, for smoothing the 
road to adulthood. The process and 
the subject-matter demanded were 
interdependent and inseparable. 

In the second place, it seemed clear 
that no existent course actually 
attempted to meet the needs de- 
scribed. Parts of the need for some 
students could be met by psychology, 
by biology, by the art laboratory, or 
oral communication, or writing, or 
literature, or music, or hygiene. No 
course, however, directed a frontal 
attack on this problem; many courses 
were so limited by the scientific 
boundaries imposed by their titles 
or by the emphasis of instruction on 
the scientific material as an end in 
itself, that their contribution to this 
recognized need was less than it 
evidently needed to be. From a 
curriculum standpoint, therefore, the 
solution seemed to be twofold: to 
inaugurate a course in which the 
primary aim was to satisfy students’ 
thirst for knowledge about them- 
selves and their problems in relation 
to other people and to their world—a 
course which would draw on any 
discipline where, and only where, it 
had a direct contribution to make to 
individual orientation; and to direct 
the attention of all teachers to the 
contributions their courses might 
make to the process of student 
adjustment, if materials were selected 
and interpreted with this contribution 
as one of the aims. 

Finally, it was apparent that while 
a course set up as described here 
might be of value to many students, it 
could not, and should not, intend to 
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substitute for clinical counseling. It 
was therefore necessary to provide 
opportunity, as a part of the course, 
for counseling interviews with the 
instructor. 

The first quarter of the course, The 
Basis of Self-Understanding, discussed 
the human factors which go to make 
up personality. The discussion cen- 
tered about the nature of personality, 
including emphasis on measurement 
of individual differences in person- 
ality; innate factors in personality, 
such as abilities, temperament, and 
the physical factors; habits and emo- 
tional development; sex problems; 
and efficient learning. Material was 
included in the discussions only when 
the relationship to student problems 
was quite clear, and considerable class 
time was spent in making this 
relationship clear to students. 

During the second quarter, Socia- 
bility and Recreation, the influence of 
environmental factors on personality 
was the center of discussion. At the 
same time, the practical approach, the 
use of environment in improving 
personality, was included by stimula- 
tion to participation in the wealth of 
activities offered by a large uni- 
versity, through representatives of 
such activities. With this back- 
ground on the part of the class, and 
the increasing acquaintance of the 
course instructor with individuals, it 
was possible to plan with some 
students for participation in definite 
activities as a part of their work in 
the course. Reference at this point 
to Table I, listing problems of stu- 
dents, should demonstrate the neces- 
sity and the utility of this approach. 

During the third quarter of the 
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course, Philosophy of Life, an attempt 
is made to consider, in the light of 
our understanding of the individual 
and the social nature of man, some of 
the problems of action—ethical prob- 
lems—that face students: among 
them, problems of the rights of 
property, the right to life, the choice 
of values in life, parental responsibil- 
ity for actions of children, the relation 
of the citizen to law, sexual morality, 
tolerance, and civil liberties. 

After a general introduction to the 
nature of ethics and its method, each 
problem was considered by posing a 
situation involving choice of action, 
as a basis for class discussion, which in 
each case was followed by a lecture 
bringing out viewpoints not developed 
by discussion, and summarizing pos- 
sible courses of action in accordance 
with several ethical systems. 

In “posing situations” a variety of 
techniques was used. Problems were 
introduced by narration, by reference 
to newspaper events, or by films, as 
materials were available and appli- 
cable. The quarter was closed with 
an attempt to state, by class dis- 
cussion, some of the elements in an 
acceptable philosophy of life. 


HE counseling activities ran 

parallel with the course. Dur- 
ing the Fall Quarter it was planned to 
request students to consult with the 
instructor on a term paper to be 
handed in. Because of the unex- 
pectedly large registration,’ it was 
impossible to interview each student 
in time for everyone to complete his 


*Two hundred and seventy students registered 
in three sections of the course, though the original 
plan was to offer only one section limited to 75 
students. 
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report during the quarter. A _ book 
list was drawn up, therefore, and a 
report according to a provided outline 
was required. Students were invited, 
however, to consult with the instructor 
if they wished to do a more personal 
or more extensive report. On the 
basis of this invitation, interviews 
were held with some 70 students, and 
individual reports on their problems, 
as diagnosed by themselves and con. 
firmed by testing data in the college 
counseling folders, were planned. No 
pressure was employed to bring 
students in for interviews. 

During the winter quarter, the 
emphasis for individual work was 
placed on activity. A few students 
were requested to see the instructor, 
because of difficulties diagnosed by 
the counselors in interviews or from 
testing data. These were encouraged 
to seek out a suitable activity—in the 
Union, the “Y,” the theater, some 
club, or elsewhere—attend regularly, 
and keep a record of their participa- 
tion and enjoyment. Others planned 
similar programs of their own accord. 
Some 45 students embarked on 
activity programs of this kind. An 
additional 65 wished to plan with the 
instructor more specific reports for the 
Winter Quarter than could be required 
of all the class, securing their data 
from books and periodicals rather 
than from actual experience. 

In class, as in student-instructor 
conferences, reference was constantly 
made to the services of the counseling 
staff of the General College, as well as 
to other University services: the Uni- 
versity Testing Bureau, the Health 
Service, the University psychiatrist, 
the Student Loan Fund, the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and other helpful agencies. It 
was emphasized that any student 
desiring assistance need not come to 
the instructor, but might go to any 
faculty member. Partly as a result 
of this stimulation, the counselors 
report that during 1938-39 voluntary 
requests by students for interviews 
increased over previous years. 

The program of the year 1939-40 
follows rather closely the basic outline 
here presented of the previous year’s 
work. The major change is_ the 
establishment of a separate section 
for older students. Student evalua- 
tion of the course is still enthusiastic. 

In individual orientation, as in 
other areas of the General College 
program, the University Committee 
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on Educational Research is carrying 
on a two-year evaluation study under 
the direction of Mr. Anderson, which 
when completed in the fall of 1940 will 
provide specific answers to many of 
our questions as to the utility and 
contribution to student adjustment 
of a group and individual counseling 
approach. Until such answers are 
available, the only evidence we have 
as to the validity of this approach 
comes from comments of the students 
themselves and impressions of the 
instructors and other faculty mem- 
bers. These indicate that the course 
does stand out as an interesting 
and valuable arrangement of subject- 
matter founded on functional needs of 
students, and that in at least a few 
cases it does contribute measurably to 
the process of student adjustment. 
[Vol. XI, No. 5] 


Vocational Orientation 


By MILTON E. HAHN 


Tools and Techniques Used in Teaching Such Orientation 


HE vocational-orientation 
area in the General College 
developed from two ante- 
cedents: the course, Choice of an 
Occupation, which was originally a 
part of the economics sequence in the 
1936-37 school year, and the pro- 
posal, in 1938, that four orientation 


‘Mr. MacLean and Mr. Williamson taught the 

original course in Choice of an Occupation and, in 

of 1938, the writer was appointed 
coordinator for the vocational-orientation area. 


areas be included in the curriculum. 
During the 1938-39 school year a 
sequence of three two-hour courses 
was offered to students. At the 
beginning of the Winter Quarter, 
January, 1939, the vocational lab- 
oratory was added to the sequence. 
Changes worked out with the General 
College Curriculum Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Spafford, in 
the spring of 1939 resulted in a change 
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in the sequence, from four two-hour 
courses to three three-hour courses. 
These courses are The Choice of an 
Occupation, The World at Work, and 
The Vocational Laboratory. 

The basal quarter is concerned 
with students’ vocational choices. 
Studies clearly demonstrate that stu- 
dents are very human in their errors 
of self-estimate, as to both primary 
interests and functional abilities.? 
These errors of judgment arise from 
both insufficient information and the 
halo tendency for those with high 
abilities to underrate themselves, and 
those of low ability to overestimate 
what they possess of any given trait. 

Because large numbers of students 
make obviously illogical and some- 
times fantastic job selections, in 
terms of individual interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, and experiences, the 
course aims at developing under- 
standings of the problem of job 
selection which will create an aware- 
ness of the need for advice and help 
from competent sources. This point 
will be treated in more detail when 
objectives of the course are presented. 
Content, in broad terms, includes: 

The need for successful training to 
precede entry and continuation in a 
job field 

The individual (and job) interest and 
ability patterns 

Importance of personality in the job 
situation 

Interrelationships among workers and 
between their ability patterns, and the 
relationships of pattern parts in the same 
individual 

Methods of making a choice, including 
the wrong methods, or “stumbling blocks”’ 


*Fryer, Douglas. “Predicting Abilities from 
Interests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XI 
(June, 1927), pp. 212-25. 
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Specific job-getting techniques 

Employer’s viewpoint concerning the 
employee 

The worker’s viewpoint with emphasis 
upon life goals, or reasons for working, 
which include security, service to others, 
personal satisfactions, prestige, monetary 
returns, and power over others 

The problems of fatigue and monotony 

Job hazards, dealing with job accidents 
and occupational disease 


There are many methods of classifying 
jobs by function rather than by label 
into broad families of related occupa. 
tions. This world of work is presented 
in terms of human abilities, classified 
as fields which require verbal, social, 
mechanical, clerical, and other abilities 
for success. Emphasis is also given 
to the dependence of industry upon 
other industry, and the interdepend- 
encies of workers in all fields of 
occupational endeavor. 

The laboratory, taught in sections 
limited to efficient size, is carried on 
by means of life-situation projects. 
There are no lecture sessions; students 
discover job-getting techniques by 
applying for jobs and making an 
analysis of their experiences.’ 


N AN aarticle which is concerned 

with instructional methods, space 
allows little more than a statement 
of the objectives of the vocational- 
orientation area: 

First, to develop understanding and 
insight into the relationships among 
people engaged in making a living and 





the interdependencies of workers upon 
one another 


Second, to develop understanding and | 


insight into the relationships between 


’Hahn, Milton E. “Occupational Orientation 
for College Students,” Occupations, XVIII (March, 


1940), PP. 432-35. 
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needed services in our economic order and 
the interdependence of business enter- 
prises in a complex industrial civilization 

Third, to give the student a back- 
ground for understanding the individual 
pattern of interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties he possesses; and to place him in 
contact with persons competent to diag- 
nose his ability and interest pattern and 
to interpret objective data in student 
vocabulary 

Fourth, to give students an under- 
standing of job patterns in terms of 
human abilities, aptitudes, and interests; 
and to place the individual student in 
contact with persons competent to match 
the individual pattern with job patterns 

Fifth, to aid students in acquiring a 
fund of information which will be useful 
for selecting, entering, and continuing a 
life work 

Sixth, to acquaint students with sources 
of occupational information against the 
time when knowledge of sources becomes 
highly important in specific personal 
situations 

Seventh, to provide students with an 
opportunity to acquire the skills necessary 
for getting and keeping a job 

No official textbook is used in any 
part of the vocational-orientation 
sequence. Two syllabuses—‘‘ Choice 
of an Occupation,” prepared by the 
writer in collaboration with Mr. 
Williamson, and “Living with the 
Job,” prepared alone—are used in the 
frst quarter of the course. Mr. 
Williamson’s Students and Occupa- 
tions and Choice of an Occupation by 
A. B. Crawford serve as background 
forthe second quarter.‘ The instructor 


_ 4A particularly fine source of current materials 
is Science Research Associates, which surveys the 
field each month, listing pertinent publications. 
Another good source is the Occupational Index 


published by the National Occupations Conference 


in New York. The Vocational Digest, Stanford 
University Press, is a thoroughly usable publication. 
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finds it advisable to keep a bookshelf 
in his office from which students may 
gather items not contained in the 
University library. This service has 
attracted the attention of students 
in other colleges of the University 
and at times the demand for materials 
is greater than the supply. 

Not much need be said of the 
lectures by the instructor except that 
these presentations avoid as much as 
possible covering the same materials 
contained in books and periodicals 
on the students’ reading lists. If, for 
example, the readings are concerned 
with aptitudes and abilities, the 
lectures are arranged to report popu- 
larized versions of technical aspects 
which are considered beyond the 
student’s reading level. 

Visiting speakers—faculty or non- 
faculty—are used, as are motion 
pictures, for three purposes. It is 
sometimes desirable that a specialist 
open or detonate a unit; after him 
comes the developmental stage by the 
instructor or a motion picture, or both. 
Here again, a particular speaker is 
often better fitted than the instructor 
to develop implications of a unit. 
The third function is summarization 
to focus attention on generalizations 
from previous specific materials. 

Speakers seem to appreciate a 
framework outline to guide their 
contribution. Such an outline also 
allows the instructor a general control 
of the direction the speaker takes. 
The speaker’s program, from the 
classrooms where vocational orienta- 
tion is taught, has been carried on 
the University of Minnesota radio 
station, WLB, for the fall and winter 
quarters, 1939-40. The majority of 
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listeners were high-school Seniors in 
the state of Minnesota. 

As has been mentioned, films are 
used to detonate, develop, or sum- 
marize units of materials in the 
course. In addition, films are selected 
for their factual and attitudinal 
aspects. For example, the film The 
Great Heart, a story of the work of 
Father Damien among the South Sea 
lepers, has some factual material. 
Much more important is the function 
of the film in developing an attitude 
in students toward service to others 
as a life goal. The picture is usable 
to detonate this particular unit, or to 
develop concepts in the developmental 
part of the unit. As attempt is made 
to estimate the attitudinal effect and 
the factual accuracy of each picture, 
and often of parts of pictures. The 
average number of films used in the 
classroom each quarter is five to seven. 

At present two written assign- 
ments are given, one for the collection 
of information about the students, the 
other a skill project. The vocational 
autobiography follows a five-page out- 
line which suggests the paragraph 
topics upon which the student is to 
write. One form of the outline is 
for the student who has a vocational 
choice or preference, the other for the 
student who has no choice or prefer- 
ence. Seventeen specific individual 
items can be easily drawn off for coun- 
seling purposes. The autobiographies 
are extremely useful in determining 
which students need immediate coun- 
seling on vocational problems. Other 
types of problems are frequently dis- 
covered. The second written assign- 
ment is a letter of application. The 
Writing Laboratory co-operates by 
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helping students to compose a “good” 
letter. Often students write this 
letter and then use it in an actual 
application. One student reports that 
he took his model letter last spring, | 
wrote 38 copies, received 14 replies, 
and was offered 3 jobs. 

The vocational laboratory, the third 
quarter of this course, operates for the 
benefit of two groups of students— 
those who have made _ vocational 
choices which stand up under the 
counselor’s scrutiny, and who wish to 
make intensive studies of their choices; 
and those who are entirely at sea and 
who, in the judgment of a counselor, 
faculty adviser, or the instructor, 
need individual attention to aid them 
to reach some reasonable vocational 
choice. Admission follows a check 
of the student’s college counseling 
folder with particular attention to 





the student’s claimed interests and 
the results of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. The projects are 
fully described in a manual given each 
student. Students are formed into 
committees on the basis of their 
common occupational interests follow- 
ing the eight interest groups indicated | 
on the form of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. Much of 
the instruction is by personal confer- 
ences and by meetings with the 
committees of the class. 


———— 


HE writer is convinced that no | 

matter how elaborately such a 
course be planned and executed, no} 
group approach can solve many voca- 
tional problems even though by label 
they may appear common to numbers 
of students. The most that can be; 
expected by the individual student 
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‘is that he will be better prepared for 


the one-to-one counseling situation 
and that his understandings of himself 
and of others will be increased. In 
other words, there is no available 
evidence which points to the possi- 
bility that vocational orientation can 
be more than a supplement to an 
adequate counseling program. In the 
case of the General College, the 
counseling program must be defined as 
the services of professionally trained, 
experienced, clinical psychologists. 
This does not mean that faculty 
members do not hold conferences 
with students. It means that faculty 
members avoid any attempt to treat 
or diagnose serious problems beyond 
their experience and training. 

Reports from faculty advisers and 
counselors indicate that students from 
the course in vocational orientation 
are more aware of the kinds of prob- 
lems they face in occupational choices 
than the students at large. Other 
reports indicate that certain students 
are better prepared for counseling 
than would be the case had they not 
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been exposed to the course. Test 
results indicate that gains have been 
made in the ability to reproduce 
evidences of understanding on paper. 
Just how this can be interpreted one 
cannot be too sure. 

The sequence in vocational orienta- 
tion is experimental. We are not 
certain at this time what is important 
and desirable with each course of 
the sequence, or even what general 
residues a student carries with him 
when he has passed through and 
completed his comprehensive exami- 
nation. Research and further experi- 
mentation may divulge some of the 
answers. Student attitude is good, 
but this may be flimsy evidence upon 
which to justify the teaching of any 
subject. Time must elapse before 
we can make even tentative final 
judgments. The Committee on Edu- 
cational Research of the University is 
at present conducting a careful two- 
year evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the vocational-orientation area. 
Its report should be available by 
December, 1940. [Vol. XI, No. s] 








The Public Forum and the College 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 


The Account of a Co-operative Effort in Adult Education 


OR a number of years the two 
P commen of Fargo, North 

Dakota, and Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, have maintained a public forum 
during the winter season. These two 
communities on either side of the Red 
River of the North are closely knit 
together in their social, cultural, and 
educational activities. Forward- 
looking citizens formed the Fargo- 
Moorhead Open Forum, and drew as 
liberally as they could upon the 
funds and the facilities of founda- 
tions, local colleges, and other institu- 
tions, supplemented by a local budget. 
The open-forum idea was certainly 
well understood and was liberally 
patronized up to the winter season 
of 1938-39. 

In August, 1938, the North Dakota 
Agricultural College and the local 
committee sent out a number of 
invitations to near-by communities 
requesting that they participate in a 
more extensive forum program. The 
local forum committee agreed that 
the program for the year should be 
under the direction of the College, 
and suggested that invitations be sent 
to neighboring towns to participate. 
This invitation was accepted by 
Fairmount, a town of about six 
hundred people, which is fifty-five 
miles south of Fargo; by Wahpeton, 
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the site of the State School of Science 
and a town of three thousand, whichis 
fifty miles to the south; by Kindred, a 
rural community of five hundred | 
people to the southwest; and May. 
ville, a town of twelve hundred, ify 
miles to the northwest, and the home | 
of one of the state normal schools. 

It was interesting to note that the 
public schools, institutions of higher 
learning, women’s clubs, the American 
Legion, churches, and commercial 
clubs were quite active in sending 
representatives. At this meeting the 
whole program of the open forum was 
discussed at length. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those who 
attended that the Federal government 
should be approached, through the 
Office of Education, with a request’ 
that these five centers be established’ 
as a part of the demonstration pro-| 
gram then being conducted by the 
Federal government. The _ request 
was sent in and an immediate answer) 
informed the committee that a dem- 
onstration center would be established 
with Fargo as the headquarters. 
This word was conveyed to the five| 
communities involved with the request 
that they call a community meeting! 
and discuss the whole program. 

The final plan provided one forum 
meeting a week in each of the five com- 
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munities with as many off-schedule 
meetings as the forum leader could 
handle. It was found that the com- 
munities together would have to 
raise about $1,000 to pay their 
portion of the salaries of leaders and 
the necessary local expenses. In all 
five communities the response was 
hearty, and in a short time the 
demonstration-area executive com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of 
representatives of the five towns. 
This executive committee located 
available halls for the forum in each 
of the five communities and set about 
to select topics and speakers. 

The program consisted of twenty 
weeks of public forum. The meetings 
were scheduled in order to conserve 
the traveling time of the leader. 
The budgets were made out and 
approved. In this climate, where we 
encounter heavy winters, extraordi- 
nary provision had to be made for 
transportation. During the entire 
period only one meeting had to be 
canceled because of closed roads. 
Arrangements were made to take 
care of off-schedule meetings. 

The executive committee then 
selected the topics: first, economic 
problems as they relate to agri- 
culture, under the leadership of Homer 
Chaney; second, social problems as 
they relate to agriculture, under the 
leadership of C. F. McClintic; third, 
art and literature as they relate to 
the consumer, under the leadership 
of Manoah Leide-Tedesco; and fourth, 
international relations, led by three 
specialists. 

The newspapers were then given 
material which they used liberally. 
The radio, school pupils, and libraries 
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were used, and all the promotional 
devices were brought into play. 
As the program developed it was 
found necessary to establish close 
co-operation with the organizations 
in the various towns and with the 
schools, libraries, and churches. Dur- 
ing the twenty weeks the demonstra- 
tion center held 93 regular meetings 
and g! off-schedule meetings. Twelve 
thousand, two hundred and thirty- 
nine persons attended the regular 
meetings, and 23,400 attended the off- 
schedule meetings—a total of 35,639. 


URING the twenty weeks it 

became apparent that the most 
critical aspect of the open-forum 
movement lies in the selection of its 
leadership. It was obvious from the 
first that the leader had to be endowed 
with more than an adequate under- 
standing of the subject-matter which 
he discussed. While it is true that 
all the leaders selected were subject- 
matter specialists, it was quite appar- 
ent that there were requirements 
beyond this that commanded atten- 
tion. There are five elements that 
enter into this picture. 

First of all, the personality of the 
leader is what “sells” the program 
much more than the subject-matter 
itself. In a number of instances folks 
who drove many miles to attend these 
open forums admitted that they came 
to hear the man, which was another 
way of emphasizing the whole prob- 
lem of personality. 

In the second place, the leader must 
have a willingness to meet the com- 
munity needs in handling off-schedule 
meetings graciously and dynamically. 
Leadership in a forum is a difficult 
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task. Four of our meetings each 
week were scheduled in small towns 
off the beaten track. In these towns 
there was a marked tendency to 
schedule the women’s club, to have a 
speech at the high school or the 
college, to change the time of the 
commercial club or the Kiwanis Club 
or the American Legion to conform to 
the forum schedule. 

In the third place, the leader must 
possess a thoroughgoing understand- 
ing of the democratic processes. The 
open forum is an opportunity for 
everyone to participate. It was soon 
discovered that cranks had to be 
curbed and that those with pet 
hobbies had to be controlled. Others 
had to be stimulated to express their 
views. This took an alert, kindly 
individual who would keep the good 
will of all present. 

Fourth, due to the fact that all 
classes of people were there, rep- 
resenting many points of view, there 
must be an absolute absence of 
temperament, bias, or prejudice. At 
times this required a great deal of 
tact, diplomacy, forbearance, and 
will power on the part of the leaders. 
The value of the open forum increased 
as live topics were discussed. As 
soon as controversial fields were 
touched the latent prejudices flared up. 
In the absence of careful leadership 
these passions might have destroyed 
the values of the whole program. 

In the fifth place, such a program 
requires of the leader a robust physical 
constitution. Traveling over roads 


behind a snowplow, living in small 
towns, and changing eating places 
and eating habits almost daily, require 
a good physical constitution. 
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The experience with this Federal 
open forum! indicated that it should 
not be a platform for propaganda nor 
an opportunity for disseminating per- 
sonal ideas. It required a philosophy 
of its own, together with techniques 
for management that were unusual 
and real. 

The program which was presented 
in this demonstration area indicated 
certain specific values. The leaders 
invariably documented their speeches 
carefully, which, in turn, increased the 
reading of the community far more 
than had been the case before. It 
was the consensus of all the leaders 
that the participants in these five 
towns were much better prepared and 
much wider read than they had 
any idea. 

The danger which all noted was 
that the topics had to be covered 
rather superficially. While that super- 
ficiality might be the undoing of the 
forum as far as some are concerned, it 
did have a beneficial effect. It indi- 
cated to a number the need for wider 
experience and more extensive reading. 

At the beginning of the demonstra- 
tion there was some question relative 
to the use of the forum for propa- 
ganda purposes. As the work con- 
tinued through the twenty weeks the 
consensus was that the forums were 
absolutely free from anything that 
even indicated propaganda. The lead- 
ership was free to present points of 


1The United States Office of Education through 
its Federal Forum Demonstration has a number 0 
field counselors in the country this year. These 
counselors are working in co-operation with state 
departments of education or state universities in 
the practical organization of school-sponsored 
civic adult-education programs. They are also 
developing plans for the introduction of courses in 
regular or summer sessions for the training 0 
discussion leaders. 
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view without restriction. It was 
indeed an educational and citizenship 
experiment. As such it met the 
needs of the communities served 
and the hopes of those interested 


| in the project. 





HERE are five outcomes that 
need to be considered as an 
evaluation of the project is made. 
First, the forum indicated clearly 
that there was an abiding interest in 
pertinent problems which are being 
discussed throughout the nation. One 
of the most interesting results was 
the work at Kindred, a small rural 
comunity, where the attendance 
was made up largely of farmers who 
drove many miles to attend. Their 
interest was evidenced by their attend- 
ance and by their vital participation 
inthe discussions. While attendance 
did fluctuate from time to time, it 
was due not to weather conditions 
prevalent in this region, but to other 
factors which could be isolated. On 
the whole, the interest was one of the 
outstanding results of the work. 
Second, the forum stimulated circu- 
lation of books in the libraries located 
in the communities. In the Fargo- 


Moorhead area there are three large 


college libraries, two city libraries, 
and a Masonic library. All of these 
produced objective evidence to show 
that there were greater demands in 
the fields discussed during the period 
of the forum than before. If the 


| open forum can stimulate reading of 


vital and authentic books, it has done 
a significant piece of work. 

Third, the influence of the forum 
was quite widespread. Requests came 
from all over the state for information 
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about the organization and admin- 
istration of a forum. This led to the 
organization of a state-wide move- 
ment to provide forums for the less 
favored sections of the state. It was 
further shown that the forum idea 
influenced work being done in schools 
and clubs and in community pro- 
grams. The local college Y.M.C.A. 
established a series of forums which 
were well attended and which really 
got down to fundamentals. Club 
yearbooks show that the forum idea 
has become a part of the club pro- 
grams; forums on important topics 
are now included. A number of the 
community activities are approached 
through the forum idea. On the 
whole, there has been a growing 
demand for opportunities to discuss 
live topics under capable leadership. 
There seems to be little doubt that 
the forum technique is here to stay. 

Fourth, at the close of the dem- 
onstration immediate steps were taken 
to ensure the continuance of the 
forum in the five centers, and insistent 
demands have come from outlying 
areas to include them in the new 
program. There seems to be some- 
thing inherent in the democratic idea 
which goes back to the “old town 
hall.”” The people in this area crave 
the opportunity to participate in the 
discussion of the problems which 
are troubling America and the world 
today. 

Fifth, it was apparent from the very 
beginning that the forum is the hand- 
maid of democracy and that it 
furthers the democratic processes and 
teaches the reality of freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly. 
When the constituency were assured 
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that it was not a propaganda device 
but a clearinghouse for ideas, they 
went to work with a will to do 
significant pieces of collective think- 
ing. There is little doubt that the 
forum served to enhance the social, 
intellectual, and cultural values of 
the community. An astute student 
of sociology could certainly find 
objective evidences of this in all five 
of the communities. An approach 
to the solution of some of the eco- 
nomic problems, relationships between 
capital and labor, juvenile delin- 
quency, art and literature has been 
brought to bear in these communities 
in a variety of ways. 

Of course, one could not fail to 
mention the fact that individuals 
grew in their understanding of the 
problems and in their ability to 
participate in intelligent and directed 
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discussions. The schools, the col- 
leges, the churches, and organizations 
have drawn handsome dividends from 
the experiment. Viewing it as a 
college administrator, I believe that 
the work was one of the finest pieces 
of adult education ever conducted in 
this territory. 

There is a firm conviction that a 
public forum should become a reason- 
able part of the contribution that the 
college can make to the welfare of the 
state and the nation, and that through 
it democracy and constitutional guar. 
anties can prevail in a world that is in 
need of a revitalized program of 
functional thinking and acting. 


2The Office of Education has prepared a Forum 
Planning Handbook for the use of local planning 
committees in the development of their organization 
and programs. This Handbook summarizes the 
three-year demonstrations conducted by over five 
hundred local communities in co-operation with this 


Office. [Vol. XI, No. 5] 
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| make it of general interest. 
is perfectly compatible with 


A Course in the History of 
American Society 


By WILLIAM CHARVAT 


A Somewhat Detailed Description of an Integrated Course 


N RECENT years integration has 
become a fighting word in the 
camps of educational theory. To 
the conservatives it means the wreck 
of discipline, straight thinking, and 
concrete knowledge. To congenital 
experimenters it is a weapon for 
breaking down the artificial barriers 
of departmentalized knowledge. It 
has acquired so many connotations 
that the mere mention of it precludes 
clear understanding. Everyone knows 
the word; few know what it denotes. 
The purpose of this article is not to 
argue for or against it, nor even to 
explain it, but to show how an 


| integrated course (now in its fifth 


year) actually works.! Our plan has 
two practical advantages which should 
First, it 
the 
departmental point-credit system, and 
therefore involves no shattering cur- 
ticular adjustments. Second, it does 


| not require elaborate library facilities. 


| tothe present. 





Under the title ““The History of 
American Society”’ the course deals 
with American civilization from 1830 
The geographical and 


‘As taught by Thomas C. Cochran, assistant 
professor of history, and William Charvat, assistant 
frolessor of English, at Washington Square College, 

ew York University. 


time boundaries eliminate one per- 
sistent objection to the integrated 
course—that it covers too much 
ground. Thus restricted, our course 
offers detailed factual material rather 
than generalizations. In a course 
like this there is a temptation to go 
so far back for a running start that 
one never reaches the goal. At first 
we attempted to give a long pre- 
liminary view of eighteenth-century 
American and European backgrounds, 
but we found that generalities without 
details confused the students and 
delayed the real work of the course. 
Our choice of 1830 as a beginning 
was not arbitrary, however, for that 
is the time of the first full flowering 
of bourgeois culture, with the attend- 
ant phenomena of Jacksonism in 
politics, the railroad and canal in 
economics, the main romantic move- 
ment in literature, the battle for free 
state schools in education, and the 
rise of cheap newspapers and popular 
magazines in journalism. 

Naturally we do not attempt to 
cover every phase of American life 
and expression. The basis is politics, 
economics, literature, and the arts of 
painting and architecture. Allied sub- 
jects, neglected in the average arts 
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college because there is no department 
for them, include American journal- 
ism, education, religion, philosophy, 
science, and the moving pictures. 

As we are specialists in American 
history and literature, one may ask 
how we can handle effectively all of 
the materials we undertake. Our 
answer is that probably we do not. 
Assuming that there can be no such 
thing as an expert—in the scholarly 
sense—in American civilization, we 
learn and teach as much as we can 
about related fields. Economics, how- 
ever, should hold no _ insuperable 
difficulties for the political historian, 
nor should the arts and philosophy 
be totally foreign to the teacher of 
literature. For the rest, the teaching 
of the social history of journalism, 
religion, education, and science does 
not call for complete mastery of the 
disciplines involved. 

Many of these content difficulties 
are eliminated by our principle of a 
unifying theme and purpose, for none 
of the subjects is discussed for its own 
sake. All of them are related to our 
central idea—arbitrarily chosen, the 
reader may think, but workable 
nevertheless: the development of 
bourgeois culture with the attendant 
conflict between industrialism and 
agrarianism. This point of view 
excludes much that might be taught 
in separate histories of the various 
subjects, but it gives coherence to an 
otherwise unwieldy mass of materials. 
For example: details about party his- 
tory are pointed toward an understand- 
ing of class and sectional pressures and 
popular idealisms; the intricacies of 
the transcendental thought of Emer- 
son are subordinated to the rebellion, 
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inherent in transcendentalism, against 
bourgeois materialism; the aesthetics 
of popular genre painting are analyzed 
not for their intrinsic values, whict 
are nil, but in relation to the tastes, 





prejudices, and outlook of a half. 
educated middle class. 


Our belief | 


in this principle of unity makes ys | 


think such a course is better taught 
by two men who are in substantial 
agreement on fundamentals than by 
a congress of experts. 

Each of us delivers his material 
on a unit of subject-matter in a series 
of from two to five hour lectures, 
When a series ends within the hour, 
the other man takes on at that point. 
Frequently the man off duty remains 
in the room to help with class dis. 
cussion of problems which relate to 
both of our fields. The course meets 
daily, five hours a week, and offers 
ten points of credit for the year (two 
semesters), divided between history 
and English. We limit registration 
to Juniors and Seniors, assuming 
that they have had training, through 
elementary required courses, in his- 
tory, literature, economics, and philos- 
ophy. To assure some knowledge of 
American life before 1830 we have a 





prerequisite of a course in earlier 
American history. 

Believing that the student’s time | 
is best spent in the reading of original | 
materials, we try to cover in our 
lectures as much general history as 1s | 
needed. The students work from a) 
detailed syllabus which specifies the | 
reading for each lecture. This call | 
for some fifteen hundred pages of | 
required reading a term, plus fifteen | 
hundred pages of special reading on 
one phase of economics or politics. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Because there is no suitable col- 
lection of original materials, we make 
assignments in a number of works 
kept on reserve in the reading room. 
For history the student does directed 
reading on a special subject. For 
literature, assignments are made in an 
anthology? and in Vernon L. Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought. For the rest, since there 
are no adequate anthologies for our 
purpose, assignments are made in 
available separate works, for example, 
James for philosophy, Mann for 
education, and Beecher for religion. 
Work in the arts is handled (inade- 
quately, we admit) by studies of the 
photographs in the volumes on art 
and architecture in The Pageant 
of Americas Fortunately this can 
be supplemented, in New York City, 
by trips to galleries which, in recent 
years, have had excellent exhibits 
of American art. In addition to 
this required work the syllabus 
lists supplementary works on the 
various subjects. 


HE material of the course is 

arranged in four large divisions: 
agrarian democracy, 1830 to 1860; 
the defeat of agrarian culture, 1850 
to 1870;5 the conflicts of expanding 
industrialism, 1870 to 1900; mature 
industrialism, 1900 to 1939. Since 
space limits forbid a detailed descrip- 
tion of the entire syllabus, we present 


"At present, The American Mind, edited by 
Harry R. Warfel, R. H. Gabriel, and S. T. Williams 
and published by the American Book Company, 
is used. This contains some but not sufficient 
materials on related fields. 

*New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 

Yale University Press. 

‘Our materials have shown us that the use of 
the Civil War as a dividing line in American 
history and literature is artificial and misleading. 
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here a résumé of the first part of the 
first section, with occasional specific 
details on correlation. 

We begin with two introductory 
series. Series I, the economic struc- 
ture in 1830, includes a discussion of 
the farmers, commercial capitalism, 
the rise of the new industrialists, and 
the influence of these forces on 
Constitutional interpretation. The 
general picture is one of a pre- 
dominantly agrarian society in which 
primitive industrialism is struggling 
for adequate financial and trans- 
portational facilities. Socially and 
politically, control is in the hands 
of large landowners, merchants, and 
professional men. This situation is 
carried over into Series II, the culture 
of the old order. The theme is the 
essentially patrician character of east- 
ern American culture between the 
reaction following the French Revolu- 
tion and the rise of Jacksonian 
democracy. There is a description 
of the educational system and the 
newspaper as exclusive institutions; 
of patrician philosophy and aesthetics 
in relation to their class basis; of 
literature as represented in the work 
of Irving, Bryant, and Cooper; of 
architecture—notably the classical 
revival in its relation to patrician 
tastes and training; and of painting— 
emphasizing the meaning for the arts 
of a limited audience. 

The body of the course begins 
with Series III, business invades the 
West. The study of land settlement 
and speculation, the canal boom, 
and the Panic of 1837 leads to a 
discussion of the business cycle. 
(Throughout the course consideration 
is given to the relation between the 
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arts and periods of prosperity and 
depression.) A final lecture describes 
the economic life of the frontier. All 
this gives a solid factual background 
for the bourgeois materialism later 
analyzed. 

Series IV deals with the culture 
of the West. After a distinction 
between frontier and settler types 
and their respective functions, there 
is treatment of, first, indigenous fron- 
tier culture: folk literature—the tall 
story as a product of primitive 
environment, evangelism and revi- 
valism, amusements; second, imported 
Eastern culture as it developed in the 
large towns: sectarian colleges, maga- 
zines, literature; third, the effect of 
the West upon the Eastern imagina- 
tion, and upon the American language 
through frontier dialect and literature 
through frontier humor. 

Series V, Jacksonian democracy, is 
an analysis of bourgeois political 
processes. The circumstances of Jack- 
son’s election, the dilution of his 
democratic ideals by his political 
experience, the issues of internal 
improvements, tariff, and the national 
bank are discussed in terms of class 
and sectional interests. The farmer 
and the urban middle class emerge as 
controlling and controlled forces in 
agrarian democratic politics. 

Cultural parallels are developed in 
Section VI, the rise of middle-class 
culture, under the headings of the 
new journalism, in the phases rep- 
resented by Bennett, Greeley, and 
Bryant; religious sects and schisms— 
reflecting the liberalization of theology 
and the responsiveness of religion to 
sectional and economic interests; the 
popularization of painting and the 
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decline of architecture; the effects 
of increased literacy through the 
crusade for common schools, treated 
later, upon the production of liter. 
ature; best sellers; the problem of 
the writer in a democracy—as exem. 
plified by the careers of Poe and 
Hawthorne; the new popular maga. 
zines, gift books, and lyceums as 
factors of the change in the relation 
between writer and public. 

Section VII, the organization of 
labor, is followed by Section VIII, 
Humanitarianism, in which the phil- 
anthropism of Channing, Parker, 
Brownson, and others is traced to 
European and American sources. Sec- 
tion IX, the nationalization of business 
(shipping, railroads, communication), 
is followed by Section X, the educa- 
tion of the masses (philosophy, sources, 
and chief figures of the movement). 
Then comes a long series dealing with 
the political, economic, and literary 
factors of the developing sectional 
conflict. Section A is concluded with 
an analysis of agrarian scientific 
thought, to be contrasted later with 
science under industrialism. 


THER examples of our method, 

taken from later parts of the 
syllabus, are as follows: The spirit 
of acquisition in the post-Civil War 
period is revealed not only through 
politics but through philosophy and 
education—as influenced by Spencer. 
The growth of monopolies is studied 
in relation to the literary and journal- 
istic protest against them. In the 
1870’s the renaissance of the colleges 
under Gilman, White, 


Eliot; the | 








sudden rise of technological schools; | 


the development of realism— in fiction 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by Howells, Twain, James; in paint- 
ing by Eakins; and in architecture by 
Sullivan—are related to both the 
spread of scientific attitudes and the 
persistence of agrarian ideals. Pre- 
World War progressivism is shown to 
pervade politics, speculative thought, 
and the arts. Against the back- 
ground of the political reaction of the 
1920's is placed the fundamentalist 
movement in religion and the counter- 
reaction of the Lewis-Mencken group. 
The new chemical and physical tech- 
nologies of the twentieth century are 
related to the arts (moving pictures, 
industrial design, architecture) and 
to philosophy. 

The work is difficult—both for us, 
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because of problems of continuity, and 
for the students, who have to make 
constant readjustments to follow the 
changes in subject-matter. We do 
not assume that our method is the 
best one; indeed we have made radical 
changes every year and expect to 
continue to do so. We do not think 
that the course is a substitute for the 
regular courses in American history 
and literature, which we also teach, 
frequently to the same students. 
But we know that many, and par- 
ticularly the better, students have 
responded to it enthusiastically, and 
that this course in the history of 
American society fills a real need in 
the liberal-arts curriculum. 

[Vol. XI, No. 5] 








Predicting the Student’s Success 


By EDWARD B. GREENE 


Preparation for, and Prediction of Success in, a 
College Course in Elementary Psychology 


a course of instruction an interest- 

ing question is often raised: How 
are the student’s various previous 
experiences related to his success in 
the course? Answers to this question 
are important because they will show 
what prerequisites are necessary and 
what predictions of individual success 
can be made. In order to furnish a 
partial answer to this question for an 
elementary psychology course, the 
formal training, interests, and tested 
abilities of two groups, totaling 458 
students, were recorded and com- 
pared with the final marks. 

For a record of past formal training, 
the students were asked to fill in 
printed forms showing the courses 
they had passed in high school and 
college. This yielded an indication 
of the amount of formal training 
rather than the quality of students’ 
work in as much as no records were 
secured of marks in various courses. 
A record of general excellence in 
scholarship in college was secured in 
the form of the usual credit-hour 
ratio, but under the circumstances it 
was thought that such records were 
not obtainable in comparable form 
from high schools. In order to check 
the accuracy of a student’s report, one 


|: EVALUATING the results of 
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hundred of the papers were checked 
with the records in the registrar's 
office. This check showed that these 








students reported their actual course 
work with great accuracy. The only 
marked difficulties came in the cases 
of a few students who had taken 
courses which were not easily classified 
under the usual academic groupings 
shown in Table I. Scores for each 
student were calculated by allowing 
half-credit in courses taken during 
the last four years of high school and 
full credit for courses taken in college. 

Records of a_ student’s abilities 
were secured from examinations given 
during Freshman Week by the Uni. 
versity authorities and from examina- 
tions given during the first week of 
the course itself. These examina- 
tions included the American Council 





on Education College Entrance Exam. | 
ination, the Michigan Vocabulary! 
Profile Test, and a special test of 
psychological terms. An _ indication 
of a student’s interest was obtained 
from a mimeographed sheet on which 
he listed his field of concentration 
and the fields of psychological research 
in which he was most interested. | 

The preliminary formal training | 
the 458 students enrolled in Psychol. 
ogy 31 is summarized in Table I 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS 


This shows the percentages of students 
who completed various semesters of 
work. The median student in this 
group was just beginning his second 
year of college work, and 16 per cent 
were beginning the third year. Only 
1 per cent had less than one year of 
college work and 6 per cent more 
than three years. This is fairly 
accurately described, then, as a sopho- 
more course. 

Seven fields of subject-matter, two 
of which are sciences, one, mathe- 
matics, and three, languages, are 
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in mathematics had been most fre- 
quently taken by this group. The 
median was 3.0 semesters. The next 
highest medians were 2.4 in French 
and 1.4 in biology. All of the other 
subjects had a median of less than one 
semester of work. These figures show 
that a considerable proportion of the 
group would be handicapped if the 
prerequisites for the course in ele- 
mentary psychology included any one 
of the subjects listed. 

The results from the American 
Council on Education Test given the 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF StuDENTS WHo Hap Comp.etep Various AMOUNTS OF PRELIMINARY 
TRAINING IN HicH ScHoot AnD COLLEGE 

















SEMESTERS 
SuByect 
° I 2 3 4 5 6 Median 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Physics and chemistry......... 17 40 22 9 6 2 3 9 
SE reer cs ae 32 14 12 2 I I 1.4 
Mathematics. ies teed chasetauit ° 13 34 26 14 6 7 3.0 
Social studies................. 53 39 4 2 I ° ° 99 
ro el. ,. sac bloewles 74 3 14 4 4 +4 +4 °7 
i oh sis do Wai ; 26 8 27 II Is 7 5 2.4 
Eee Be 76 4 15 I 2 I I 7 





























listed in the table. In addition to 
the languages listed, nearly all of the 
students reported instruction in Eng- 
lish composition or literature through- 
out four years of high school and one 
year of college. It is interesting to 
note that 17 per cent of the group 
had never taken any physics or 
chemistry, 37 per cent had never 
taken any biological studies—at least 
of a formal sort, 53 per cent had no 


| Work in sociology or social science, 


and approximately 74 per cent had no 
work in German or Spanish. Next 
to formal training in English, training 


year previously showed that the group 
was normally distributed and typical 
of the entire freshman class both in 
total scores and in the scores for sub- 
divisions. Similar results were secured 
by an application of the Michigan 
Vocabulary Profile Test during the 
early part of the semester. The 
group showed scores which were 
similar to a large sampling of sopho- 
more students. There was a slight 
tendency for this group to exceed the 
average Sophomore in technical infor- 
mation in the fields of commercial 
information and to fall below in 
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knowledge of fine arts. A test of 
knowledge of some of the psycho- 
logical terms used in the course was 
also given during the first week of the 
semester. The average of the group 
made correct discriminations of 16 
out of 72 terms used in the test when 
presented in multiple-choice items. 
At the end of the course the mean 
score was 63 terms correct. 


TABLE II 


FIELDs OF CONCENTRATION OF STUDENTS 
TakinG PsycHo.ocy 31 

















PERCENTAGES 
Males Females 
1) (2) (3) 
Human aptoms, social and 
historical. . 9 28 
Business, economics. sell 17 5 
Political science, government. 7 oes 
Science, chemistry, -- 8 2 
Medicine, biology. . cis 4 I 
Mathematics. . : I 3 
—, literature, language, 16 17 
ngineering. . ‘ Mead 
a ry a wvscucguel ales pe aa oo el 4 
Physical education. . inane 2 2 
ess cans gesecsveus 4 I 
A re eee 17 ae 
NE 36 cers oa ve ne I 12 
da wic gees eiwne ee Se 14 
Architecture.................. I I 
Nga x5. He vs 10 6 











The students’ fields of concentra- 
tion in Table II show in what fields 
the students had actually decided 
to specialize while pursuing college 
studies. Among the men 17 per 
cent had chosen business, 17 per 
cent law, 16 per cent journalism, 10 
per cent had no choice. The other 
fields showed smaller proportions. 
Among the women 28 per cent were 
planning to enter occupations having 
to do with social relations, 17 per 
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cent journalism and languages, and 
6 per cent had made no choice, 
This information is supplemented by 
the following percentages which show 
the particular aspects of psychology in 
which students had special interests: 


Per Cent 
Human relations, normal social mae: 82 
Abnormal behavior. . ; os 
Psychiatry and psychoanalysis. eee 12 
Criminals and delinquents. . —— 
Hypnosis and telepathy... 0.0.0... 66 
Advertising. . EE 
Sales and merchandising. Be By ee ss 47 
Business management.................. 45 
Industrial personnel.................... 7 
Animal experimentation........ 12 
Experimental and theoretical considera- 
tions of thinking and perceiving....... 22 
Experimental approach to emotions...... 29 


In supplying this information the 
students were asked to check only 
those items in which they were 
planning to do advanced work. 
Fighty-two per cent of the group 
checked special interests in normal 
social adjustments. Approximately 
60 per cent were interested in abnor- 
mal adjustments and 12 per cent in 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. Four 
fields of applications of psychology to 
business were checked by approxi- 
mately 45 per cent each. The last 
three fields having to do with experi- 
mental work showed from 12 per cent 
to 29 per cent of marked interest. 
These figures are what one generally 
finds from such a _ questionnaire, 
namely, a marked interest in applied 
and somewhat abnormal considera- 
tions and less interest in technical 
experimental work which is designed 
to contribute to psychological theory. 

The final marks in this course, 
made by combining three sorts of 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS 


appraisals, were weighted as follows: 
instructors’ daily records, 20 per 
cent; average of three four-week 
quizzes, 40 per cent; and the final 
examination which took three hours, 
4o per cent. 


HE objectives of the course were 
principally of three sorts: knowl- 
edge of technical terms; facts and 
laws which have been established by 
experiment or careful observation; 
and knowledge of how to select and 
evaluate data, that is, knowledge of 
what constitutes conclusive evidence. 
The topics included both practical 
and theoretical aspects of learning and 
adjustment, with minor emphasis on 
structure and function of the nervous 
system and sense organs. The course 
continued for 16 weeks with one 
lecture and two discussion periods a 
week. The examinations consisted of 
essay, true-false, and multiple-choice 
items with considerable emphasis on 
inferences in the evaluation of facts. 
Final marks were found to have a 
wide range and approximately a 
normal distribution. 
The correlations between final marks 
in the course and the preliminary 
scores are shown in the following table: 


1, Semesters of: Practical 

Physics and applications. .24 
chemistry... .64 Experimental 

Biology....... .42 approaches... .34 
Mathematics.. .47 4. Test of psycho- 
Sociology... . . .06 logical terms. . .31 
German....... .14 5. American Council 
French........ OI on Education Test 
Spanish....... .09 Vocabulary... .47 

2. Credit-hour Arithmetic.... .26 
| 43 Artificial lang. .32 

3. Marked interest in: Analogies... .. 39 
Personal Opposites... .. .20 


adjustment .—.17 Total score.. .42 
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6. Michigan Vocabu- Biological 
lary Profile sciences..... 54 
Human Mathematics.. .34 
relations..... .38 Fine arts...... .03 
Commerce...... .22 Sports........ .14 
Government.... .20 Total score.. .45 


Physical sciences .60 


This table shows that the highest 
prediction, .64, came from a semester’s 
work in physics and chemistry, and 
the next highest prediction from a 
short vocabulary test of physical- 
science terms, .60. Other fairly high 
predictions came from vocabulary 
tests of biological sciences and 
semesters in biology and mathe- 
matics. Several multiple correlations 
to give the highest prediction of 
success were calculated, using ten 
of the most probable combinations. 
It was finally found that three pre- 
liminary scores, semesters of physics 
and chemistry, vocabulary tests in 
physical and biological sciences, and 
a marked interest in experimental 
approaches would predict success in 
the course with a correlation of .74. 
This means that the marks of 
students in this course could be 
predicted with considerable accuracy. 
The predictions would probably be 
still higher if measures of extra- 
curricular activities and self-support 
had been included. It should not be 
assumed from these figures that 
previous training or knowledge in 
physical or biological sciences was 
necessarily a great advantage in 
handling the work of this elementary- 
psychology course. Another explana- 
tion, which is equally probable, is that 
the more able students had specialized 
in these fields. It is probably true, 
however, that many discussions and 
tests of elementary-psychology work 
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involve terms from biological and 
physical sciences more than terms 
from literature, arts, and advanced 
mathematics. In other elementary- 
psychology courses greater emphasis 
is placed on social applications. In 
these the value of previous training 
in sciences would doubtless be some- 
what smaller than in the course under 
consideration, while the value of 
knowledge in the fields of human 
relations would be enhanced. Pre- 
dictions from knowledge or skill in 
social-science research will probably 
be low, for the social sciences have 
not yet established methods of pro- 
cedure or technical terms with as great 
precision and uniformity as those 
found in the physical sciences. 


HE practical result of this study 

is the prediction of success in 
the course to a degree which makes it 
possible with considerable accuracy 
to tell the student before he enters 
the course what his probable mark 
will be. An error of only .3 or less 
of a grade-point would be made in 
predicting the marks of two-thirds of 
the group. This brings up two prac- 
tical questions: first, should students 
be told of these predictions; and 
second, should they be advised by 
academic counselors on the basis of 
such information to select courses in 
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which their success is reasonably 
assured because of adequate prepara- 
tion and ability? It also raises the 
question, How much should courses 
of this sort be adjusted to individual 
needs so that all students, regardless 
of their ability, would have satis. 
factory learning experiences during 
the course? This question is gen- 
erally not considered in the conduct 
of professional or pre-professional 
courses or courses in which large 
numbers of students must be handled 
at one time. The results show that 
training and technical knowledge in 
physical sciences and a marked interest 
in experimental approaches are the 
factors which apparently ensure suc- 
cess in this course. The question 
should be raised, however, whether 
these are specifically valuable or 
simply indicators of a general mental 
ability. 

It was found that the so-called 
“‘test of general mental ability” did 
not predict scores in the course as well 
as some of the more specific tests, but 
the writer believes that the general 
mental test was too heavily loaded 
with literary references, and too little 
with technical references to be a good 
general test. More studies of this 
sort are certainly needed to aid both 
students and instructors in planning 
for more effective learning experiences. 

[Vol. XI, No. s] 
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Must We Read 


NAAAARARAAAAA 
the “Hundred 


Great Books’? 


By CHARLES 


A. DRAKE 


A Consideration of ““What Knowledge Is Most Worth” 


HERE was a time, not so 
long ago, when the ability to 
quote in the original some apt 
phrases from the classics was the 
badge of scholarship—the sign that 
one belonged to that small, select 
group of men who had experienced 
the higher education. That time 
has gone, but not with the assurance 
that it may not return in some 
slightly modified form to humiliate 
those of us who have not read the 
landmarks of the literate past even 
intranslation. When the pronounce- 
ments from the University of the 
Chimes in the Windy City are dis- 
seminated in the general magazines 
of national circulation, and a famous 
metropolitan newspaper features the 
story that all is not quiet at night in 
alittle liberal-arts college along the 
Potomac, it is high time to take 
stock of the situation. 

The uncritical reader might think— 
and others are actually thinking, I 
have learned with some astonish- 
ment—that the whole system of 
higher education is under fire; that 
the opening gun has been fired near 
anew rude bridge along the lake front 
in Chicago; and that every other 
istitution must soon declare its 
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allegiance to one side or the other as 
a matter of academic loyalty. But 
in the other institutions in general 
there is calm, a calm not unlike that 
within the well-entrenched and sleep- 
ing army while an enemy raiding 
party snipes at the outposts. 

Just what is this issue which is 
supposed to be dividing the educa- 
tional world, providing a new ideology, 
and founding a new intellectual axis? 
Upon careful examination the issue 
breaks down to a demand for more 
thinking, or more emphasis upon 
thinking—particularly upon the kind 
of thinking loosely classified as “‘ philo- 
sophical”—in the process of higher 
education. 

And what is the solution proposed? 
Why, obviously, more thinking— 
about serious matters. And how is 
this to be done? Well, in part, by 
study of the great books. This seems 
to be no Herculean task, as “‘ Hutchins 
points out that ordinary children 
mastered them at the University of 
Paris in the thirteenth century and 
in New England and Virginia in the 
eighteenth,” according to Milton S. 
Mayer in an article, “Hutchins of 
Chicago.” It seems pertinent to 

1Harper’s Magazine, (April, 1939), Pp. 544- 
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observe that this evidence of per- 
spicuity is not a guaranty that the 
books in question will serve the 
purpose intended. The addition of 
more easy, but dull, books to the col- 
lege curriculum is scarcely necessary. 

Even if the great—but easy—books 
can be woven into the warp of the 
human past and present to make a 
unified pattern, it does not follow 
that their intensive study will produce 
realistic and effective thinking in the 
present tense. Later we shall examine 
the grounds for doubting the efficacy 
of the process. 

Finally, is it plausible that Presi- 
dent Hutchins “‘is the most dangerous 
man in American education” and that 
“‘unless he is stopped where he is he 
may yet become one of the most 
dangerous men in American life,’ as 
his latest apologist ungently insinu- 
ates? The inference may be over- 
looked as the wishful thought of an 
admirer who is at least qualified as a 
public-relations counsel. Let us first 
examine the more immediate prob- 
lems of human thinking and defer 
the discussion of the thoughtful 
personality. 


HE burden of proof is ever on 

the affirmative, and proof for the 
contentions of President Hutchins is 
still far away. Moreover, the assault 
he essays is not along the whole front 
of education but is concentrated on 
that objective defined as the liberal 
component of higher education. If, 
as he contends, this component is 
suffering from anti-intellectualism pri- 
marily, there is no remedy but 
to place renewed emphasis upon 

2Op. cit., CLX XVIII (March, 1939), p. 345- 
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the intellectual activities in the area 
in question. But thought aboy 
thoughts alone is usually futile jp 
a culture so near a return to bar. 
barism, and comparable with the 
yogi neophyte’s contemplation of his 
navel in certain other social groups, 
Seeking truth for its own sake easily 
and conveniently becomes a mecha. 
nism of escape for the timid and the 
weak. For the strong it is both 
dificult and trivial, something to be 
done when one is feeble and senile 
and the day is almost done. 

When a professor ceases his more 
constructive research and looks only 
for inward light to illuminate his 
teaching, when he appears at meetings 
of his associations to read only papers 
based upon the reminiscences of 
earlier events in his field, when his 
critical contributions are all attempts 
to synthesize and get the broader 
view of his subject, he is most likely 
to feature truth for its own sake. But 
you know that his light is dimming, 
that the light will soon be out. 

This same professor in his prime 
is confronted with a practical problem 
as well as a theory every time he 
steps before his class and exercises 
the professorial prerogative. Shall 
he emit facts and endeavor to illum. 
nate their relationships so as to make 
them available for thought processes 
in his students? This chore he can 
do, appealing to perception and men- 
ory even as his own teachers have 
done to him in his immaturity. All 
of his students will be familiar with 
the process from their high-school 
days. They will have content for 
their notebooks. Moreover, the pro- 
fessor will be sure they have some 
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thing he can test for marking 
purposes in the accepted and gen- 
erally approved ways. 

Suppose, however, he really wants 
to teach them to think, in the sense of 
meaning to reason or to exercise 
judgment, in the subject. How is 
he to go about it? No man of emi- 
nence since Galton has given any 

ery clear and helpful guidance on 
thinking as such—Dewey has only 
beclouded the process for most people. 
Imitation, in the Socratic sense, may 
be the only practicable method. The 
professor thinking aloud, real thoughts 
on real problems, might be the answer 
if he knew how to do it, but it would 
be more likely to be merely diverting, 
edifying, and possibly even ridiculous. 
At any rate, the professor thinking for 
verbal, oral presentation before an 
audience would usually give a highly 
artificial and unconvincing perform- 
ance at best. At worst he might be 
merely pathetic, providing a basis for 
student convictions which before were 
mere suspicions. 

No, his safest procedure is to stick 
to the imparting of facts. If he is 
tortured with the thought that the 
process is incomplete, he may ration- 
alize it in one of several ways: the 
students’ earlier training has not 
led to development of ability to 
think; few students now admitted to 
college are capable of thinking; or any 
thinking they do will depend upon 
innate ability beyond the teacher’s 
control. Moreover, he will find it 
easier to make and score examinations 
if he just sticks to memory material. 

If final examinations constitute a 
good set of samples of the course 
content, method, and aims—as they 
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usually do—one can find therein 
abundant evidence to support Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ chief criticism. They 
are at least non-intellectual, if not 
anti-intellectual, in the sense that 
they make only occasional and moder- 
ate demands upon judgment and 
reason at the higher levels. Recall, 
recognition, and simple association 
of ideas are the predominant require- 
ments. Students adjust their per- 
formances to the requirements of the 
course as presented by the particular 
instructor. If the latter’s require- 
ments are such that it is more 
profitable to put the emphasis upon 
the study of the instructor rather 
than upon the course, the students 
will conform with ease and usually 
with delight. 

The situation commonly is not 
materially modified by resort to new- 
type or objective examinations. The 
test items of these are predominantly 
fact and memory material with few 
calling for the exercise of reasoning 
processes. There is even a belief on 
the part of teachers using such forms 
that reasoning ability in the subject 
cannot be measured by objective 
tests—a belief that is fathered by the 
inability of the teacher to make 
suitable test items. So the net result 
is some saving in professorial time 
and labor in examining, with a 
better—more extensive and reliable— 
sampling of the materials the students 
have memorized. 


LEARLY, the limiting factors in 
any effort to increase the effec- 
tiveness of reasoning processes in 
higher education are chiefly existent 
in the faculty members themselves. 
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It matters not whether the reasoning 
is directed toward truth for its own 
sake or truth for the sake of saving 
democracy, salvaging small business, 
or perpetuating the WPA. It requires 
superhuman leadership to arouse a fac- 
ulty toa program of self-improvement, 
but only through such improvement 
can any appreciable advance be 
made against the anti-intellectualism 
that admittedly characterizes much 
that passes for higher education today. 

The educational leader who ap- 
proaches his task with singleness of 
purpose, undistracted by politics, 
social aspirations, or personal aggran- 
dizement, has an enormous advantage 
over his average colleague; but the 
success of his efforts rests with his 
faculty. If he alienates that faculty 
by tactless personal behavior, no 
dictatorial power granted by his 
trustees will evoke more than a feeble 
lip service and a set of actions 
sicklied o’er with the palest of pale 
casts of thought. Given power enough 
he might even compel the reading of 
the hundred great books. But to 
what purpose? It is appropriate to 
ask, What is he trying to do? 

Building a curriculum around the 
classics affords no guaranty that a 
higher order of thinking will char- 
acterize the educational process. 
Rather, there is a danger that 
increased emphasis upon the methods 
and values of the past may lead to 
oversimplification of the present and 
to a naive approach to contemporary 
problems. One’s firsthand experience 
with classical scholars in present-day 
situations is often not reassuring on 
this point. 


It is even possible to make out a 
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case for the contention that a cur. 
riculum with a core of the classics 
will attract a body of students who 
have in common a particular pre. 
disposition in attitudes. This pre. 
disposition is characterized by 4 
predominance of points of reference 
in the past, giving rise to a set of 
values rendered static by an origin 
in the mausoleum of historic episodes, 
Pursuit of this curriculum would thus 
tend to accentuate and perpetuate 
a set of habits of thought of dubious 
value in contemporary life. 

At the other extreme we may 
identify a group whose points of 
reference are predominantly in the 
future. They are motivated toward 
a millennium to be brought about by 
human efforts that emphasize action 
guided by realistic thought. They 
are, almost without exception, iden- 
tified as radicals by their contempo- 
raries. They maintain an emotionally 
toned skepticism of the past if not an 
outright contempt for it. This group 
is not without typical representatives 
on every campus. 

Between these extremes lie most 
of the persons with whom the colleges 
are concerned. These are the stu- 
dents living intensively in the present 
with somewhat sketchy plans for the 
future in a world constantly changing 
in directions impossible to forecast. 
Their points of reference are in the 
present and their sets of values reflect 
the opportunism of their times. The 
problem of their further education, in 
the soundest philosophical sense, 1s 
that of discovering and applying the 
body of principles appropriate to 
each individual for his guidance in 
the life he will lead. Some of such 
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principles will be common to us all as 
human beings in the same general 
culture. Others will be unique to the 
individual because of basic individual 
differences in traits and _ abilities. 
Even the somewhat desiccated human 
nature of the college professor cannot 
escape this conclusion of metaphysics. 


HE formulation of a body of 

principles for the guidance of 
the individual’s life in contemporary 
society, however, requires both the 
clear perception of realities in the 
present and an orientation along a 
time axis running from the remote 
past into the somewhat less remote 
future. The contemporary liberal- 
arts college does much better with 
the orientation in time than with the 
perception of realities, for a variety 
of reasons. The usual unwilling- 
ness to inform students about their 
intelligence-test scores and other data 
of the personal equation basic to the 
formulation of principles for guidance 
is the most striking evidence of this 
condition. 

The liberal-arts faculty is predomi- 
nantly constitutionally predisposed 
to the points-of-reference-in-the-past 
attitude. They well know martyr- 
dom, and their most realistic conces- 
sion to the present is to play safe, to 
keep away from those tussles with 
contemporary issues in which their 
recent colleagues came out second 
best—and out of their jobs as well. 
The few with points of reference in 
the future are constantly in hot water, 
but they do not eschew martyrdom. 

A strong administrator, thoroughly 
entrenched with his board of trustees, 
can afford the protection and give 
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the reassurances needed to overcome 
this timidity; but the number who 
have done so is comparatively small, 
so small and unusual as to make them 
all famous, if for that gesture alone. 
Even with such protection one should 
not expect an outpouring of new 
perceptions on the present. The pre- 
dispositions, the habits of years, and 
the residual uncertainty—all militate 
against it. At best the process would 
be a slow evolution rather than a 
sudden revolution. 

The place of philosophy in the 
liberal component of higher education 
is perfectly definite. The task of that 
philosophy is to formulate principles 
for individual guidance in the business 
of effective living in the area where 
living is to be done, taking account 
of individual abilities in connection 
with a set of realistic perceptions. 
The process is not confined to the 
classroom and especially is it not 
limited to the classroom of the courses 
in philosophy as such. This is the 
intellectual part of the process. 

The administrator revising the 
liberal component must not limit 
his attention to intellectual processes. 
Man guides his living by his intellect, 
but he does his living with his 
emotions. Underestimation of the 
emotional factor and lack of attention 
to its peculiar requirements have been 
the causes of disaster to one set of 
social reform ideas after another since 
the time of Plato. Human nature has 
not changed. Intellectualism with 
the ideal of truth for its own sake 
is futile. 

Nor is the leader with a heavy 
baggage of intellectualism a menace 

[Continued on page 286] 











We the Deans 


By ESTHER ALLEN GAW 


The Organization, Affiliations, and Interests of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 


HE National Association of 

Deans of Women, the pro- 

fessional organization of the 
women advisers in universities, col- 
leges, and high schools, has existed 
for thirty years. Recounting its his- 
tory is not the purpose of this article, 
but in the endeavor to tell what the 
members are thinking and to describe 
their work, I shall discuss the national 
affiliations which the Association has 
with other educational societies and 
the internal organization of the 
Association. 

First among the affiliated societies 
is the National Education Associa- 
tion. Because of this close relation- 
ship the annual meetings have been 
held with the Department of Superin- 
tendents for many years. Members 
of the deans’ organization are active 
in committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association as shown by this 
quotation from the 1938 report: 

A committee of five, of which the 
NADW [National Association of Deans 
of Women] president is one, has been 
appointed by the National Education 
Association of the United States of 
America to serve as a committee on 
individual guidance. Its purpose is to 
assist school people, from nursery school 
to college, to understand and provide an 


increasing amount of personal guidance 
for the pupils in school. A nation-wide 
advisory committee of individuals selected 
from state teachers associations will assist 
the central committee." 


Another connection is through rep. 
resentation in the National Council 
on Education. The Association rep- 
resentative meets with the Council 
twice annually and makes a full 
report of the discussions. The first 
discussion for 1938 concerned the 
‘democratic leadership in school man- 
agement and administration.” The 
second discussion was a continuation 
under the title “implementing demo- 
cratic processes and perfecting dem- 
ocratic techniques through the public 
schools.”” As members who always 
represent a minority in the admin- 
istration of school and college systems, 
the deans of women feel that the 
discussions of the democratic processes 
are peculiarly important to them. 

The relations of the Association 
with the American Association of 


oo" 





University Women are close, and they | 
encourage the interchange of mutual 
opinions, comments, and constructive 
criticisms. The NADW is profes- 
sional; the 44UVW is a lay organiza- 


“Minutes,” Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, I (June, 1938), p. 4. i 
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tion. The mutual relationship has 


been described as follows: 


What holds us together and ensures 
co-operation as we continue to under- 
stand each other is the fact that we are 
concerned fundamentally in a common 
enterprise—helping to secure and to 
enrich education, and especially the 
education of young women. With the 
large size of the membership of the 
AAUW,, it inevitably has broadened its 
interest to include all the implications 
of its charter—“ practical education”— 
and NADW has taken on a more pro- 
fessional cast to improve the education 
and to enlarge the opportunities of the 
dean as the key person in securing the 
education of young women—but our 
interest is the same. We must continue 
to understand one another, to help each 
other, and to line up side by side to 
oppose any threat to the integrity of 
education for young women and to keep 
the doors of opportunity open for them.? 


With twelve other organizations in- 
terested in various phases of advising, 
which also meet with the Department 
of Superintendents, the Association 
has joined to form a common com- 
mittee called the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
The deans of women have taken an 
active part in this council ever since 
its beginning seven years ago. In 
1939 the presiding officer was a 
member of the deans’ Association. 
This council is expanding to include 
other national organizations interested 
in various phases of advising. 

As individuals who represent the 
administration of their colleges, many 
deans of women are active in local 


*Morriss, Margaret Shove. ‘Co-operation: 
A.A.U.W. and N.A.D.W.,” Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, ll, (March, 1939), 
Pp. 107-108. 
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and national service clubs, such as 
Altrusa, Zonta, Quota, and Soropti- 
mist; in Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; in the National 
League of Women Voters; in the 
parent-teacher associations; and in 
other allied societies. They have thus 
become liaison officers of education 
interpreting the desires and opinions 
of intelligent lay women to the univer- 
sity and college administrators. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women because of its very con- 
stitution is interested in youth organi- 
zations. Innumerable names of such 
organizations, both local and national, 
crop up in the reports and discussions. 


During the past two years a 
representative has been sent to the 
Resident Board of the National 


Council of the American Youth Con- 
gress. The Association is willing to 
co-operate in one or more of the 
following fields: agriculture, consumer 
co-operation, crime prevention, demo- 
cratic liberties, education, labor, peace, 
recreation, and social hygiene. It 
does not commit the Association to 
any general program or to a specific 
policy on any issue. The formal 
recognition that one factor in the 
adjustment of youth is its own 
organization is, however, an indica- 
tion of a desirable attitude. 


HE internal organization of the 

National Association of Deans of 
Women is simple. In accordance 
with the different levels of educa- 
tion, there are sections for those 
who are deans and advisers in uni- 
versities, colleges (co-educational or 
for women alone), teacher-training 
colleges, church-affiliated colleges, 
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junior colleges, and secondary schools. 
There is also a section for women 
academic deans, many of whom 
belong to the Association. Unfor- 
tunately in an article of this length 
special reference to the deans in the 
secondary schools must be omitted. 
Their attitudes and general educa- 
tional interests, however, are the same 
as those of the college members. 

The chairmen of those sections 
prepare programs for the annual 
meetings which are of timely interest 
to the members. This gives oppor- 
tunity for a number of chairmen to 
show ingenuity and creativeness in 
the organization of program material, 
and it reduces the section meetings to 
such size that there can easily be 
informal exchange of opinions and 
the discussion of questions which are 
urgent or pertinent. Panel and group 
discussions and workshops for indi- 
vidual consultation, as well as the 
formal addresses, appear in the 
sectional program. 

The standing and special com- 
mittees of the Association bring much 
material for discussion to the group 
asawhole. Some of these committees 
are the publishing committee, which 
has recently established the quarterly 
magazine of the Association; the 
regional contact committee, which 
assists state and regional organiza- 
tions; the research committee, which 
issues timely and valuable abstracted 
bibliographies and the reports; and 
the committee on college societies, 
which, together with the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men, is trying to bring some order 
into the various honor societies. 

Two years ago the Association 
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began to publish its own quarterly 
journal. This was the final outcome 
of years of discussion, during which 
various plans had been proposed, 
One plan was on the basis of 
co-operation with other 
organizations. Another would have 
reserved space 
magazine already established. None 
of these plans was entirely satis. 
factory. The Association had issued 
annual yearbooks since 1914. These 
yearbooks listed the names of officers, 
of committees, and of active mem. 
bers, and reported some addresses 
and reports. 

The contact between the National 
Association of Deans of Women and 
the state or regional associations is 
loose but cordial. Many state asso- 
ciations have existed a long time— 
that of Ohio is twenty years old. 


guidance | 


in an educational | 





Some of them, as the associations of 
New York and California, have been 
active in trying to establish the 
certification of guidance officers. All 
state and regional organizations have 
tried to strengthen the positions of 
the deans and advisers in the second- 
ary schools, and have often succeeded. 


— 


HE topics bearing on the prob- 

lems of democracy and youth are 
found in many of the recent con- 
ferences. The Association is also 
concerned with the essential objectives 
of the higher education of women 
and the position of women in democ- 
racies, and they speak of this often 





in the meetings at which the admin- | 
istrative and personnel organizations | 
of various campuses are informally 

discussed or more formally presented | 
in the speeches of experts. 
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Vocational information approached 
in various ways in the discussions of 
the Association is an ever recurring 
topic. Many of the deans who are 
experts in the fields of vocational 
counseling become advisers. Others 
believe that the dean of women must 
have a general sense of occupational 
information for two purposes: first, 
to enable her to get and give a proper 
perspective on the future personal 
development of the high-school or 
college student; and second, to enable 
her to suggest experts in specific 
occupations to whom the young 
person may be referred. The many 
diferent devices which are reported 
for vocational programs of advising 
indicate that the deans are developing 
the programs of vocational counseling 
in accordance with local possibilities. 
There is no one formula for giving 
vocational information. 

Although it is generally supposed 
that deans’ interests are in the extra- 
curricular aspects of colleges, the 
members of the Association are also 
interested in the curriculum as such. 
Since the personal life of the students 
cannot fail to be affected by the 
diverse philosophies of education, the 
dean must not only be aware of the 
curriculum, or the curriculums, by 
which the student’s work is limited, 
but in many cases may make defi- 
nite constructive suggestions about 
curriculums. Therefore, this subject 
often appears in the discussions of 
the Association. The interest of all 
advisers in the curriculum was well 
summed up by President Blanding 
during the Cleveland meeting: 

In the education system which is con- 
fused and uncertain, the dean of women, 
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or the dean of girls, has an obligation to 
bring her training and knowledge to bear 
on the situation; ... She may do it 
in two ways—by effecting improvements 
in the curriculum itself and by stimu- 
lating interest among faculty and staff 
in the personnel point of view;.. . 
There are certain individuals and certain 
departments which can be looked to as a 
nucleus around which to develop this 
program.’ 


No better illustration of the fact 
that the deans have shown growth in 
the comprehension of their duties and 
responsibilities is at hand than a 
quotation from a short historical 
survey recently prepared by the 
research committee: 

From 1924-27, the committee prepared 
a list of special studies and surveys, made 
an investigation of training offered in 
educational institutions for advisers and 
deans of women and collected a series of 
case studies of deans of women. From 
1927-29, a self-rating score card and 
analysis blank for deans of girls and 
deans of women was developed. From 
1929-31 the committee studied the special 
knowledge and techniques which deans use 
and need, and the preparation necessary 
for their work. From 1932-35, the com- 
mittee completed a report on the per- 
sonnel work in 12 selected colleges and 
universities, tabulated and interpreted 
case studies which were sent in from the 
field of three types of students, and 
prepared three annual summaries of 
investigations relating to the dean’s work. 
During 1935-37, the committee prepared, 
in addition to the annual summaries, a 
report of research projects carried on by 
members of the Association. 

One of the services performed by the 
research committee, namely, the bib- 
liographical work, deserves special atten- 


3Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, \1 (March, 1939), p. 102. 
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tion at thistime. Since 1935 the research 
committee has considered the preparation 
of a summary and bibliography of books 
and articles published during the year 
to be one of its most important functions. 
That this service is not being performed 
by any of the other personnel organiza- 
tions, is indicated by the survey made in 
1938. While the field of information 
about occupations was being covered 
adequately by the National Occupational 
Conference and the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, no other organiza- 
tion was attempting to compile an annual 
bibliography in the broad field of per- 
sonnel work. 

In addition to the review of the 
literature of 1938, published in the 
January issue of the Journal, the research 
committee attempted to formulate a few 
types of investigations which deans of 
women and deans of girls are in a strategic 
position to undertake: 

1. Longitudinal studies of individuals 
showing changes that take place in 
physical, social, emotional, intellectual, 
aesthetic, religious and moral develop- 
ment. These individual records in some 
cases would include the results of tests, in 
more cases systematic observation of the 
individual and conversation with him 
which helps to interpret the behavior 
observed. 

2. A similar study of changes in inter- 
ests, goals, and objectives, satisfaction 
and annoyances, and values. 

3. A study of the effect of certain pro- 
cedures on different individuals. For 
example, What is the effect on her 
subsequent behavior and attitude of 
“campusing” a girl? The effect on a 
student of being failed in a subject? 

4. A case study of the development of 
personnel work in a given institution. 

5. A study of the development and use 
of cumulative personnel records.‘ 

‘Report of Research Committee, NADW 
February, 1939. 
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positions as counselors in extra. 
curricular and personnel matters, 
deans of women have unusual oppor. 
tunities of informally teaching many 
concepts and habits which help young 
people to develop poised judgments 
and procedures. The deans some. 
times teach orientation courses in 
which are considered the desirable 
attitudes between men and women, 
They have given much thought to 
the development of wise attitudes as 
advisers in personal matters. 

In recent years much thought has 
been given to the training of superin- 
tendents and head residents, and of 
older students, in the residence units, 
in the methods of advising. The 
deans are aware, then, not only of 
their own duties as personal advisers, 
but also of their responsibilities in 
training all of their assistants who 
are the heads of houses and dormi- 
tories. In some institutions, as at 
Stanford, head residents are required 
to register and are given credit for 
such study: 

These directors have as assistants, one or 
more graduate women usually in their 
second year out of college who are 
seriously interested in some form of per- 
sonnel work. They have duties numerous 
and varied with special emphasis on their 
counseling relationships to students. In 
addition to her practical experience the 
assistant is required to register for a 
two-unit course conducted by members 
of the staff of the dean of women. In 
this course all the resident assistants, 
directors and the dean meet regularly to 
study problems in their relations to 
broad educational aims. Subjects studied 
in the course are: educational policies as 
related to residence—relation of residents 
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to staff and faculty; desirable and unde- 
sirable personal relations to students in 
her group; aid to students with special 
problems; student government; social 
programs, etc.° 

This easily brings up the next 
series of questions which the deans 
are discussing. They are continu- 
ally trying to define and perfect 
their relationships, their methods of 
discussion with such groups as the 
social sororities, the self-government 
associations, and other organized 
and homogeneous groups. The deans 


are formulating for themselves the 








methods by which the co-operative 


| authority of students and faculty may 


be effective. They believe that intelli- 
gent use of these group experiences 
develops maturity and gives the 
students a chance to fit into the 
scheme of a democratic community. 

With the self-governing associa- 
tions of women students a committee 
of the Association made a com- 
prehensive report of the three inter- 
college associations which now exist. 
One immediate result of this extensive 
report was that the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students, which 
has representatives on 166 campuses, 
was able to effect a salutary reorgani- 
zation at its meeting in Kansas in 
April, 1939. Many students and 
deans are hoping that the three 
national students’ organizations will 
be able to combine in the near future. 

In addition to the meeting with, 
and constructive criticism of, groups 
of students, the deans are helping the 
students to formulate their own social 
standards. Previously “manners” 


‘Franklin, Lucy Jenkins. “University and 
ollege Exchange,” Journal of the National Associa- 


| tion of Deans of Women, 11 (March, 1939), p- 135. 
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were pretty well crystallized among 
the few students who were fortunate 
enough to spring from families of 
culture and education. With the 
confusion resultant from the mixture 
of many cultures, with the admission 
in our democracy of many who had 
no crystallization of urban courtesies, 
and with the breaking down of 
dogmatic assertions as to the way 
in which “it is done,” young women 
have difficult problems in deciding 
upon the symbols of friendliness and 
of conformity. The deans are helping 
the students in this matter, both by 
their understanding of the situation 
and by counseling with the students 
individually and in groups. 


HE variety of interests which 

the deans have developed in 
housing problems is well illustrated 
by the conference or “workshop” 
which was held in February, 1939% 


The interest in this workshop seemed 
to center about the following: . . . latest 
methods of construction of dormitories; 

. student government within dor- 
mitories; personnel work in dormitories. 

Many deans complained that architects 
in general were not apt to consider such 
questions as linen space, trunk storage, 
construction conducive to quiet, etc., and 
hoped that we might have a committee 
appointed to study dormitory planning. 


Under housing units are included 
dormitories, co-operative houses, sorority 
houses, and non-university ‘houses, and 
they are considered from the point of 
view of their size and construction as 
related both to public health and to the 
social development of their residents. 


6‘University Section Workshops,” Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, I 
(March, 1939), pp. 114-15. 
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. . - Great interest was shown in the 
subject of co-operative dormitories. Co- 
operative housing or sharing of expenses 
has always been a characteristic of 
American college education. This type 
of housing in its modern form has 
developed for the most part since the 
depression. From the consultations, it 
seems that there are eight or ten dis- 
tinctive types of such houses. Some are 
self-help dormitories only, in which the 
students take care of the rooms and give 
dining-room service in return for reduc- 
tions. Others involve the entire responsi- 
bility of financing and managing the house 
and sharing expenses. Some co-operative 
houses are carried on as NYA projects. 
Some houses are on a scholarship basis. 
One co-operative house is arranged on a 
semi-apartment plan in which units of 
six or seven girls live together and 
prepare their own meals. One campus 
has five co-operative houses partially 
financed by the undergraduate organiza- 
tion called the Women’s League. This 
same institution has 4-H Club residences 
which are subsidized by country com- 
munities having 4-H Clubs. Another 
institution has a very successful co- 
operative house which opens its dining- 
room service to young men. In some 
institutions the houses are supervised by 
the home-economics department and in 
one university a home-economics sorority 
has a co-operative house as a project. 
In all of these houses the co-operative 
spirit is essential and in most of them 
the girl who does not show co-operation 
in work, conduct, and spirit may be 
asked to withdraw. 
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The administration of housing units 
entailed the discussion of such points gz | 
the separate housing of Freshmen jp 
college dormitories, the inclusion 9, | 
exclusion of Freshmen from sorority | 
houses, conditions under which students | 
should be permitted to move from one | 
housing unit to another and the bearing 
such moves would have upon their 
contacts with the university, and the 
control the university can exercise over | 
students living in houses not built for | 
dormitory purposes. 





The weight of financial burdens may 
be felt in the many questions received 
dealing with the relation of we J 
students to housing units. This problem 
should not be confused with that of | 
co-operative housing. Its solution would | 
demand the creation of positions within 
the residence halls themselves which 
would provide room and board for the 
students occupying them. 

There was collected for display and 
inspection in the workshop much printed 
material bearing on the above points, 
together with plans and descriptions of 
various types of outstanding housing 
units. There was an exceedingly detailed 
outline of objectives for freshmen dormi- 
tories, in which many specific items are 
listed under the main headings of: build- 
ings suitable for the development of | 
desirable intellectual objectives which | 
relate to the development of personal 
habits, objectives which relate to the, 
development of group habits, and the | 
development of a philosophy of life | 
which gives a sane sense of values. 

[Vol. XI, No. 5) 
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omy OF HicHer Epvucation, 


around Leading Questions 


In a recent article in the JouRNAL 
or HicHER Epucation the following 
statement is made: 


Many problems and difficulties stand in 
the way of the successful survey course. 
Experience indicates that the selection of 
the appropriate subject-matter or content 
is frequently quite troublesome. A wide 
field must be surveyed—the humanities, 
the natural sciences, the social sciences— 
in what inevitably appears to be an 
all too limited amount of time. Where 
the survey is given to Freshmen the 
content must painstakingly avoid both 
superficiality and overcomplexity.’ 


The object of this paper is to show 
the feasibility of a new type of survey 
course not contemplated by the author 
of the article, a course that will avoid 
the twin evils mentioned therein of 
superficiality and overcomplexity and 
that also will avoid the useless effort 


nearly all survey courses. 

This new type of survey course 
centers around the discussion of lead- 
ing questions which members of a 
university department consider basic 
to the successful study of a group of 
telated subjects. These questions are 
the nuclei of a threefold activity— 
class forums, specified reading in the 
library, and preparation of papers for 


'By ‘gg J. Grace, Fordham University. 

» Jerome B. “On ““ d Courses,” 
X (December, 
1939), p. 467. 
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aclass symposium. Conferences with 
a departmental tutor who supervises 
the work of students taking survey 
courses from several instructors are 
also a feature of the plan. 

The questions are of such a nature 
that they are inevitably the subject 
of speculation for any student who 
desires to be well-educated beyond 
the “rehearsed response” require- 
ments from which many colleges have 
been unable to escape in their survey 
courses. I illustrate here from a 
survey course in the humanities, but 
there is little doubt that the method 
would apply to survey courses in 
other fields. In such a survey course 
in the humanities the questions deal 
with the basic problems behind literary 
appreciation and criticism. They do 
not meet merely a general demand; 
they meet also the specific need of 
students specializing in the humani- 
ties, who, however widely read they 
may be, often lack any apparatus 
critict that has been the result of 
open discussion and conviction based 
on personal analysis. In view of this 
fact, it is not necessary to divide the 
students into two groups, specialists 
and non-specialists, and to require 
that only the non-specialists take the 
survey course. 

To illustrate the procedure of this 
type of survey course, I list some of 
the basic questions: 

What is literature? 

an art. What is art?) 


(Literature is 
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What values are to be derived 
from the study of literature? 

What is the relationship between the 
study of literature and the develop- 
ment of a personal culture? 

What is the nature of the truth 
that we derive from the study of 
literature? 

What is a comprehensive and work- 
able distinction between poetry and 
prose? 

What is the distinction between 
classical and romantic art? 

What is the function of criticism? 
What applied principles can we set 
down for our guidance? 


Obviously, these questions permit 
of a great deal of initiative on the 
part both of the instructor and of his 
class. For example, in discussing 
such a question as the fourth, “‘ What 
is the nature of the truth that we 
derive from the study of literature?”’ 
we could contrast the views of Plato, 
who would banish poets from his 
ideal state on the grounds that they 
did not tell the truth, with those of 
Aristotle, who maintained that art 
presented a higher kind of truth than 
the truth of experience. We could 
consider the contributions of such a 
miscellaneous group as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Shelley, Wordsworth, Garrod, 
and Herbert Read. It is to be par- 
ticularly noted that while these ques- 
tions are of interest to any person 
capable of receiving a liberal educa- 
tion, they also serve as an excellent 
means of presenting assigned readings 
to a class in a way that is likely to 
arouse more intellectual curiosity than 
can be aroused by the ordinary 
chronological method in which certain 
topics are high-lighted. 

The advantages derived from con- 
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ducting a survey course along these 
lines are: first, affirmatively, the 
demand for the exercising of personal 
initiative on the part of the student 
in formulating thought on a type 
of question that is universal—the 
emphasis is on formulating and apply. 


ing the fruits of one’s own thinking as 


sharpened by the influence of the 
class forum;? and second, negatively, 
the avoidance of the wipe re- 
sponse, the preventing of the awarding 
of marks on the mere ended of. 
content ability manifested by the 
students. 

Naturally, difficulties and objec. 
tions arise in its operation.t Once 
instructors understand, however, that 
they must aim for simplicity and 
clarity in presentation, the plan works 
detinndy according to the following 
program: First, a lecture is given 
presenting the central question. Care- 
fully selected writers presenting con- 
trasting views upon it are referred 
to, and assigned readings are given 
from these writers that bear upon the 
question. Second, in a forum session 
various members of the class report 
upon their reading, give an account 
of the difficulties they have met, and 
express their own views on the central 


question. Third, a reading of a 
3We agree with the opponents of the Sophists. 
“Against the popular method of the Sophists 


which aimed to disseminate information through 
the formal lecture, these philosophers opposed 
the dialectic or conversational method, the object 
of which was to generate the power of thinking. 
Their aim was to create minds capable of forming 
correct conclusions, of formulating truth for them- 
selves, rather than to give them the conclusions 
already elaborated.” —Cunningham, W. F. “Chal 
lenge to Survey Courses,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XXI1 (December, 1936), P» 573 
4A good listing of the technical difficulties in 
devising a new survey course is given by 
McDowell, ‘General Humanities Course,” a RNAL 
oF HicHer Epucartion, VII (January, 1936), p-17 
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paper dealing with the central ques- 
tion takes place in a conference with 


concentrated in this special field. 
Fourth, the final examination consists 
of the essay-type questions dealing 
with specified applications of the 
central questions. The examination 
would test the skills which it was the 
aim of the survey course to produce, 
and it would rule out the possibility 
of “cramming.” 

While a certain degree of uni- 
formity prevails in this procedure, it 
is not a uniformity that precludes 
initiative and individual variation. 
It is a procedure, too, that readily 
adapts itself to the historical as well 
as to the aesthetic content of a 
humanities course. 


Employment and Scholarship 


In any college or university a 
number of the students enrolled have 
some outside employment either for 
partial or full self-support. What 
effect does such employment have on 
the academic records of these stu- 
dents? That was the question which 
concerned C. W. Reeder and S. C. 


Newman in a recent study. 


On a matched and paired basis, it was 
proposed to see what effect employment 
has had on the academic record of the 
Freshmen entering the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the Ohio 
State University in the Autumn Quarter, 
1937. Workers were paired with non- 
workers, and the academic records were 
studied to see what differences in scholar- 
ship had developed. 


“The Relation of Employment to qn 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVIII (November 
If, 1939), Pp. 203-14. 
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The study was confined to men 
only. High-school record, intelligence, 
sex, and nationality were kept equal; 
employment was the only factor 
allowed to vary, and extreme care 
was exercised in securing the employ- 
ment records of the students. 


No one was included in the study 
unless he was working fifteen hours or 
more a week. Saturday-only workers 
and the appointees to NYA positions 
were excluded. Only when an NYA 
student had a second job was he included 
in this study. Furthermore, every stu- 
dent included in this study had completed 
at least one quarter’s residence in school. 
When all the sifting and sorting were 
done, there were 123 matched pairs of 
students that could be used as a basis for 
this study. 

The employment engaged in by these 
men was varied, all the way from the 
meal job in a restaurant to the operation 
of a sanding machine on a private con- 
tractual basis or the management of the 
bottling department of a local brewery. 
In the employed group under study, 59 
students had been in school for six 
quarters, or two full years. The extent 
of employment over this period was 
checked for each student. Only for 
isolated quarters was anyone in the 
group without work. Once _ working, 
always working, seems to be the experi- 
ence of almost all the employed students. 

The median intelligence-test percentile 
for the employed group was 49 as con- 
trasted with the median of 55 for the 
freshman class entering the College in 
the Autumn Quarter of 1937. The first 
and third quartiles were 29 and 73, 
respectively, for the employed group, as 
against 31 and 83 for the entire class. 
In point of numbers, 46 students in this 
group of workers were above the median 
on the intelligence test for the college, 
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while 77 were below that position. It is 
evident, therefore, that approximately 
two-thirds of the working group were 
below the college average on the results 
of the University intelligence test... . 
The workers came in greater proportion 
from the middle and lower thirds of their 
high-school classes, than from the upper 
third. 


The fact that two-thirds of the 
workers are non-residents is undoubt- 
edly one explanation of the need for 
employment; they need to work to 
meet their expenses in living away 
from home. 

When the scholastic attainments of 
the workers and non-workers were 
compared there were such slight 
differences that ‘“‘the use of employ- 
ment as an excuse for poor marks would 
appear to be mere rationalization.” 

Another assumption which is cur- 
rent in college circles is that longer 
hours of employment are more harm- 
ful to scholarship than are shorter 
ones. According to this study it 
would appear that “the chances seem 
to be fifty-fifty for a satisfactory or 
an unsatisfactory school record, no 
matter how much or how little he 
[the student] works.” 

Sometimes employed students are 
advised to reduce their academic load 
in order to attain better marks. 


In the working group included in this 
study, there were 38 students who for 
one reason or another had a reduced 
schedule for one or more quarters... . 
The students with the adjusted schedules 
were working on the average of 25 hours 
per week. Taking the last cumulative 
academic records, sixteen had satisfactory 
scholastic records, while twenty-two had 
unsatisfactory records. Evidently it did 
not make much difference scholastically 
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whether working students carried full or 
reduced schedules. 

The tragedy of the college is the 
dismissal of a student for poor scholar. 
ship. The following table reveals the 
experience with these two groups of 
workers and non-workers: 


Number of Number of | 


At the end of: Workers Non-Workers 


First quarter........... 5 7 
Second quarter......... 11 II 
Third quarter........... § 5 
Fourth quarter......... 4 5 
Fifth quarter........... 7 4 
Sixth quarter........... 10 7 

er 39 


This table indicates multiple dis 
missals, since some re-admissions were 
granted. In no case did a re-admitted 
student, worker or non-worker, make 
good scholastically after dismissal and 
re-admission. Among the workers, 31 
students were involved in these dis- 
missal proceedings, while 32 non-workers 


were dismissed. The experience of the | 


two groups is similar. A slight increase 
in dismissals is noted among the workers 
in the fifth and sixth quarters. 

Since we have examined many other 
factors, there now remains to determine 
what is the relationship of intelligence to 
employment, and to the academic success 
of the workers. A correlation was run 
between the hours of employment and 
the intelligence-test percentiles; r was—2I. 
When, however, a correlation was run 
between the cumulative point-ratios of 
last record and the intelligence-test per- 











centiles, r was +.43. While this coeffi- 
cient is not so high as it usually runs for 
this correlation, it does show that the 
factor which has some significance in the 
matter of marks is intelligence. Further- 
more, as intelligence increases among the 
workers and non-workers, the percentage 
of unsatisfactory work decreases. While | 
every interdecile group does not square | 
perfectly with this statement, yet the ger- | 
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eral trend is fairly well marked. Intelli- 
gence is the factor that is significant. 


Data for this last conclusion are 


shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
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PERCENTAGE 
[wreLLIGENCE-TEsT NuMBER 
PERCENTILE or Pairs nl 
Workers Wleshess 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
g100........-.. 10 10 10 
8I- 90... 10 20 10 
7 80... 1s 33 33 
68= 70... 10 30 70 
sI- 60... 14 43 29 
4i- 50... 17 53 41 
jI- 40. 12 66 41 
aI 30. 17 59 59 
ee 14 93 71 
aee...... i 4 100 100 
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Training for Student 
Personnel W ork’ 


A pamphlet, Training for Student 
Personnel Work in Schools and Col- 
leges, recently issued by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, outlines a basic 
and comprehensive approach to this 
field of training. A distinction is 
made at Minnesota between training 
for the performance of counseling and 
for other personnel functions by 
teachers and the training of specialized 
personnel workers. Developments in 
the teacher-training programs of var- 


‘Reported by C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of 
| Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
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ious institutions indicate that the 
counseling and extra-classroom func- 
tions of the teacher and administrator 
are being given more specific atten- 
tion as a part of the regular training 
program. At the University of Minne- 
sota, for example, every student 
teacher devotes several hours of work 
to an analysis of case records and 
is given a considerable amount of 
instruction on the individual counsel- 
ing of students. 

Professional training of a per- 
sonnel worker at the graduate level 
is outlined as falling into five fields 
or areas as follows: first, the psy- 
chology of the individual, including 
a thorough understanding of the de- 
velopmental factors—physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional; second, the 
measurement of the achievement and 
the personality characteristics of the 
individual; third, student personnel 
principles and procedures; fourth, the 
purpose and organization of the school 
and college; and fifth, community 
organization and an awareness of the 
social influences in the life of the 
individual. In addition to these five 
broad areas of training which cut 
through six or eight subject fields, 
two further emphases of the training 
program at the University of Minne- 
sota are outlined: the development of 
skill in pupil diagnosis and in coun- 
seling, and the conduct and evaluation 
of student personnel research. The 
program of the University gives a 
prominent place to both of these 
aspects of student personnel training. 








The-Reporter- 





The School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, announces a 
new course on American archival 
organization and practice, to be given 
the first time during the coming 
summer session. The course will pro- 
vide a survey of American practice in 
the administration of archives and is 
designed as a general introduction to 
the field for students who contemplate 
taking up archival work as a career, as 
well as for librarians and others who 
are actually responsible for archival 
collections. 


Wir the acceptance of a contract 
to remodel the old Science Hall at 
Oregon State College, the $4,000,000 
building program of Oregon institu- 
tions of higher education is completed. 
Seventeen buildings have been added 
to the facilities of the six state institu- 
tions comprising the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 


A arr of a quarter of a million 
dollars has been made by Mrs. 
Verner Z. Reed to the University of 
Denver. The money will be used 
to establish a building fund for the 
University. A building committee, 
of which Mrs. Reed will be a member, 
will be organized soon and plans 
perfected for a building project. 


Tue only college in the country for 
the training exclusively of women 
physicians—the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, located in 
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Philadelphia—recently celebrated jt 
ninetieth anniversary. Since its found. 
ing in 1850 when seven girls enrolled 
amid a storm of ridicule, the schoo 
has graduated more than two thousand 
physicians, more than one hundred 





and fifty of whom have gone a 
medical missionaries to practically! 
every corner of the globe. 


For the first time in the history of 
Williams College students may soon 
choose music as their major field, it 
was announced recently by colleg 
officials. Beginning next fall, in 
response to a growing undergraduate 
interest, a music department wil 
be established offering five courses, 
Designed to comply with the pattem 
of a liberal-arts education, the new 
department will “not be highly 
specialized, to turn out professional 
musicians.” It will offer wide scope 
for students with musical talent, 
while providing opportunities for 
instruction in musical history, back- 
ground, and technique. 


A\racutry-srupenr orientation com. 
mittee has been established at the 
University of Texas to set up pe 
manent procedures for “ freshmat| 
orientation” activities. The student) 
council of the University has beer 
invited to act in an advisory capacity) 
to this orientation group. Tentative 
plans set by the committee call for: 
five-day “freshman week” next Sep 
tember, when more than eighteet 
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hundred Freshmen will be given 
a rapid-fire “course” about the 
University itself. 


Two new grants for research in 


history and science have been made 
by the recently organized University 
of Texas Research Institute, it was 
announced recently. Oneof the grants 
will be used to study problems in the 
field of biochemistry, while the other 
will be used to index the Univer- 
sity’s extensive Latin-American manu- 
The Research Institute has 


research in special fields not covered 
by regular fund allotments. 


Tue Educational Clinic of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York is 
extending the use of its facilities as a 
laboratory to a selected group of 
students in the School of Education. 
This step has been taken to meet the 
growing demand for teachers with 
supervised experience in the psycho- 
logical techniques of measurement, 
diagnosis, guidance, and treatment of 
“problem” children. Clinic officials 
hope that in time the Clinic will 
become a laboratory for all students 
ofeducation. The Educational Clinic 
was organized in 1913 by Samuel B. 
Heckman as one of the pioneer 
clinics for the psychological and 
educational examination of school 
children. 


Wun the receipt recently of funds 
for two additional prize scholarships 
of $500 each, the University of 
Rochester’s scholarship funds have 
teached a new peak. More than 
$100,000 is now spent annually for 
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direct financial aid to a_ student 
body of 1,250 in the College of Arts 
and Science. Representing income 
from more than $2,500,000 of the 
University’s $55,000,000 endowment 
fund, the $100,000 spent for financial 
help to deserving students is, in the 
opinion of the University officials, 
one demonstration of the contribution 
which an institution supported entirely 
by private philanthropy can make to 
higher education and society. About 
one-quarter of the students in the 
College of Arts and Science are 
receiving scholarship help. 


Pusurcation of the nineteen staff 
studies of the Advisory Committee 
on Education is now completed. The 
studies cover a wide range of subjects 
including state personnel administra- 
tion, Federal aid and the tax problem, 
vocational education, library service, 
Negro education, educational service 
for Indians, and legal problems of 
Federal aid. The entire set of nine- 
teen studies can be procured for $4.80 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


More than a score of changes 
designed to modernize and liberalize 
the curriculum of the College of 
Letters and Science, largest teaching 
division of the University of Wis- 
consin, were given the unanimous 
approval of the general faculty of the 
University recently. 

All of the approved changes, which 
in general made the letters and 
science curriculum of the University 
more flexible by broadening and 
liberalizing the study opportunities 
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of students, will go into effect next 
fall. The report as approved con- 
tains recommendations designed to 
improve scholastic standards which 
at the same time effect savings in 
teaching costs; to improve teaching 
procedures in elementary courses; to 
broaden the educational opportunities 
of students; and to provide for 
greater concentration of work in 
courses of study. 


A\n mwportant change in the award- 
ing of the Bachelor of Arts degree 
with distinction has been approved 
by the trustees and faculty of Amherst 
College. Hitherto, as in many other 
colleges, the degrees cum laude, magna 
cum laude, and summa cum laude have 
been awarded on a basis of general 
scholastic standing at the end of the 
four years’ course. Beginning in 1942, 
these honors will be awarded only to 
those students who carry through 
successfully a program of individual 
work in a chosen field; those who do 
not choose to elect this special work, 
or are not eligible to choose it, or who 
fail in it, will graduate rite, however 
high their general average. 
Candidates for the honors degrees 
will not be required to take more than 
four courses in junior and _ senior 
years, but two of them must be 
courses specially planned for this 
group. Candidates for the rite degree 
will not be required to take the special 
work but will be required to take five 
courses in junior and senior years. 


A THREE-YEAR program of rural 
music and dramatics, calculated to 
be of service to the entire state of 
New York and to serve as a model to 
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other states, will be launched by 
Cornell University this spring with 
the aid of a grant of $20,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. For some 
fifteen years Cornell has made con. 
tributions to the musical development 
of the rural communities of the state, | 
largely through the organization of 
special music programs for the Annual 
Farm and Home Week, and through 
work with 4-H Clubs and comparable 
groups. It was in response to a 
growing demand from the rural com. 
munities of the state for active 
guidance of local programs, for special 
help to local music leaders, for organi. 
zation of festivals, and the like, that 
the Rockefeller Foundation made the 
grant. The organization of county- 
wide co-ordinated programs in two 
typical counties will be undertaken 
shortly. It is planned that the 
co-ordinated program in these two 
counties will serve as a demonstration 
for the other counties of the state. 


A new program of research in 
the humanities is under way at 
Cornell University. An investigation 
disclosed that funds for scientific 
research overbalance those for re- 
search in the humanities. Concerned 
with this trend, President Day secured 
the appointment of a faculty-trustee 
research committee and a_ small 





appropriation for a research fund to | 
be used in fields where financial 
support was not available tor scholarly | 
investigations. Now in its second | 
year, the program has already pro- | 
vided relief for members of the. 
faculty whose heavy teaching-load 
left little time for research activities. 
Funds for the purchase of microfilms, 
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hotostats, and a projector have been 
allocated to the humanities. 


PioneERING accomplishments of the 
University of Chicago in the fifty 
years since it was founded in 1891 are 
projected in a report entitled Your 
University and Its Future, issued 
recently by the Alumni Foundation 
of the University. The Foundation, 
organized to maintain a close relation- 
ship between the University and 
alumni, will sponsor a campaign for 
funds in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary. The 
report states that more recipients of 
the Ph.D. degree at the University 
hold professorships in the United 
States than holders of the degree from 
any other institution. Faculties of 
the larger universities of the Middle 
West include an average of fifty 
University of Chicago graduates, the 
report indicates. 


In KEEPING with the national trend 
to build up cultural ties among the 
American republics, numerous courses 
dealing directly with the history, 
literature, and political problems of 
the Americas will be featured in a 
1940 summer session on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California. Visiting professors from 
the University of Mexico, the Uni- 
versity of Havana, and the Colegios 
Nacionales in Buenos Aires will be in 
charge of the classes which will stress 
the spirit of pan-Americanism. All 
governments of Latin America have 
been invited to send special delegates 
to the Second International Congress 
of Professors of Ibero-American Liter- 
ature to be held on the Los Angeles 
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campus August 12-17. Approximately 
two hundred professors and other 
specialists in Latin American Liter- 
ature are expected to attend the 
Congress. 


Carerutty selected students at the 
College of the City of New York 
have been appointed in the past four 
months to part-time jobs in the 
recently created remedial and tutorial 
service of the College’s Undergrad- 
uate Placement Bureau. The service, 
organized recently by the faculty 
committee on placement, is designed 
to aid children in the city’s ele- 
mentary and high schools in need of 
special instruction, and also to give 
superior students majoring in educa- 
tion at the College an opportunity 
to apply their studies in tutorial work 
while earning some money after school. 

In order that the tutoring may not 
interfere with his own studies, no 
student is given more than eight 
hours of tutorial work a week. Each 
student is assigned to work in the 
field of his specialization, and is 
selected on the basis of evaluations 
of his scholarship and personality 
traits by his major department and 
the Department of Education. 


Fir ESS to pursue college work rather 
than formal completion of a course of 
required preparatory studies will gov- 
ern eligibility to enter Columbia 
College in the future. The unit 
requirement for admission has been 
abolished and improved examining 
techniques will be employed. At 
present Columbia College requires 
preparation in fifteen units of subject- 
matter. Under the new plan con- 
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sideration for admission will be based 
upon the combined evidence of the 
following factors, no one of which is 
in itself the deciding factor: the 
candidate’s school record, his health 
record, a report from his headmaster 
or teachers concerning his personal 
qualities, a personal interview, and 
an entrance test. In judging each 
applicant, substantial weight will be 
given to such personal qualities as 
willingness to work, social adapta- 
bility, community spirit, honesty, 
manliness, and breadth of interests. 
The new policy makes it possible 
for Columbia College to admit stu- 
dents who can give evidence of their 
qualification for college work even 
though their preparation may be 
extraordinary and obtained in an 
unusual manner. Applicants will be 
examined in English, science, his- 
tory, and a modern language. Once 
admitted, students will not be com- 
pelled to make up any deficiencies. 


Pans for the opening on June 25 of 
an Institute for Educational Guid- 
ance, the first of its kind conducted 
by a New England college or uni- 
versity, were announced recently by 
Tufts College. The establishment of 
the institute, which will be in session 
for at least three days, is regarded as 
one of the most significant steps in 
the dual policy of the college of 
adjusting its program to the needs of 
the individual student and of serving 
the community. 

Prior to the institute, the college 
expects to have a general picture of 
each student’s personal and develop- 
mental history from private reports 
submitted by teachers and _head- 
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masters. The specialists handling the 
affairs of the Institute will interview 
the parents to obtain information 
concerning the student’s family and 
home life. Each student will take a 
number of tests—tests on school 
subject-matter, reading and vocabu- 
lary, vocational aptitude, and other 
sorts especially designed for the insti- 
tute—in addition to a physical exami- 
nation and a sight test. 


Active upon the suggestion of a 
recent report of the Student Council, 
the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences will investigate the course 
distribution for the Bachelor’s degree, 
with a view to broadening the require- 
ments. The students particularly 
asked that five compulsory survey 
courses, two in the humanities, two 
in the natural sciences, and one in the 
social sciences, be arranged. The 
major premise of their argument was 
a belief that “liberal education is not 
one which is free of requirements, but 
one which is designed to free human 
beings from ignorance and prejudice.” 

The requirement that every under- 
graduate include in his schedule one 
course in each of the fields of liter- 
ature, history or government, science, 
and mathematics or philosophy was 
set aside by faculty vote in 1934, 
because the criticism seemed valid 
that this requirement tended to make 
the student’s schedule too rigid and 
resulted often in the duplication of 
work already done in_ secondary 
school. 








—— 





The new requirement put | 


in its place was that the student be | 


allowed to take any four courses he 
desired outside his major field of 
concentration. Recent investigation 
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by the Student Council has revealed 
that “the abolition of the old specifica- 
tion of the types of courses required 
for distribution has resulted in a 
random and unplanned selection of 
courses.” The present distribution 
system, the council concluded, does 
not “supply the broad and general 
view of our intellectual heritage which 
should be the purpose of distribution 
in a liberal education.” 


A suorr popular course on the 
presidential campaign issues, “‘ Build- 
ing Democracy,” is announced by the 
Summer Institute for Social Progress 
at Wellesley. Special attention will 
be given the foreign policy of the 
United States. Lectures and dis- 
cussions open to men and women of 
all vocations will be held July 6-20 on 
the country campus of Wellesley 
College on Lake Waban. Peter H. 
Odegard, professor of politics at 
Amherst College, will head the resi- 
dent leaders’ group, which includes 
Helen Everett Meiklejohn of the San 
Francisco School of Social Studies, 
former professor of economics at 
Johns Hopkins University, and Ernest 
Minor Patterson, president of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Henry E. Warren, 
president of Warren Telechron Com- 
pany, is the elected head of the 
Institute. Alfred D. Sheffield of 
Wellesley College is securing leaders 
for round tables on such subjects as 
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housing, health as a national problem, 
labor relations, democratic methods 
in community life, lobbying, and 
economic planning. Programs may 
be obtained by writing Dorothy P. 
Hill, director, 22 Oakland Place, 
Buffalo, New York. 


A new national depository and 
library of scientific aids to educa- 
tion—the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange—has recently published its 
first complete printed list of services. 
The Script Exchange, created by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
in October, 1936, to serve as a 
clearinghouse for educational radio 
scripts and other information, lists in 
its new publication the four major 
services of the exchange. These are 
radio scripts, production aids, infor- 
mation and idea exchange, and 
recordings. 

Since its establishment three years 
ago, the Script Exchange has filled 
requests tor more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of scripts 
received trom about twelve thousand 
groups in all parts of the country. 
Five hundred and thirteen programs 
selected by a special script-reviewing 
committee on the basis of quality and 
on the kinds of requests for program 
material which are constantly pouring 
into the Exchange, are listed in 
the new catalogue. The catalogue 
also lists free pamphlets which are 
available. 








-Editorial‘Comments - 





Selecting Professors 


EFLECTION upon the cur- 
R rent disturbance in university 

circles on the Eastern sea- 
board over the retention of the 
services of an eminent scholar raises 
a number of interesting points. The 
good judgment of the Board is in 
question. In our judgment the action 
of the Board in sustaining its prior 
decision to employ the scholar was 
sound. To yield to the impact of 
pressure groups in what, in effect, was 
dismissal of a member of the faculty, 
would set a precedent which would 
endanger that academic freedom for 
which a university must always 
persistently fight. 

The judgment of the Board in 
originally employing the scholar is 
not so securely based. The fact that 
eleven of twenty-four voting members 
were in favor of cancellation of the 
contract after the case was thoroughly 
aired, would imply that in the serious 
matter of employing a faculty mem- 
ber the administration should have 
placed before the trustees all matters 
that had a bearing upon the per- 
sonality of the man _ beyond his 
scholarly competency in his special 
field. If the trustees had known 
before employment all the considera- 
tions that were later brought to their 
attention, it is more than probable 
that a majority of the board would 
have been opposed to his employ- 
ment. One may infer that administra- 
tive procedures could have been better. 


It is reported in the press that 
support was given to the Board by 
several groups on the grounds of 
safeguarding academic freedom. It 
is doubtful, however, that academic 


freedom was directly involved. As | 


we understand the phrase it means 
the freedom of the scholar to present 
the truth in his own field of scholar. 
ship. The biologist should be free to 
expound the theory of evolution in 
Tennessee or the pathology of human 
organisms in a Christian Science 
community. He has spent his life 
studying the subject; he knows the 
literature; he is more likely to approxi- 
mate the truth than pressure groups 
who are not as well informed as he. 
If the competency of an individual in 
his own field is not as great as, in the 
opinion of colleagues, it should be, it 
is still important for the university to 
stand firmly in defense of the principle 
of academic freedom even though an 
occasional scholar is not scholarly. 
Outside of the field of competency 


it is not clear that academic freedom | 


operates. When the biologist advo- 
cates the single tax, he is speaking on 
a subject about which he does not 
have that scholarly knowledge which 
academic freedom protects. His pro- 
tection then is freedom of speech. 
He has such protection as_ that 
concept affords; he is not entitled to 
the protection of academic freedom. 
If the biologist advocates or practices 
activities which contravene the mores 


of acommunity and which are outside | 
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of his field of competency, he is not 
protected by the concept of academic 
freedom. He then is judged by 
community standards like any other 
citizen. He cannot claim the special 
protection of academic freedom. 

The zone between this safeguard 
of scholarship and ordinary freedom 
of speech or freedom of action is not 
clearly patterned. One runs into the 
other, but in the New York case the 
distinction is clear. The scholar can 
clam the protection of academic 
freedom in what he teaches in the 
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field of mathematics; in his private 
life and in his extra-mathematical 
writings he, in our judgment, has to 
take his chances in the community in 
which he lives on the same basis as 
any other individual who is appointed 
to a position of trust involving 
contact with youth. 

The Board would have been wise 
to have searched patiently for a 
scholar approximately as good who 
would not have been objectionable to 
the community in extra-mathematical 
matters. 


Wa ee Ke 
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Encyclopedic in Character 


MENTAL HEALTH, by the American Asso- 
ciation foi the Advancement of Science. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Press, 


1939. 470 pp. $3.50. 


On any one day about one million three 
hundred thousand Americans are more or 
less incapacitated by mental disease. 
About five hundred thousand of these 
are in hospitals, the rest being cared for 
at home—or not at all. Recent studies 
suggest that the rate of increase has 
slowed down to a level, but the problem 
is still one of the first magnitude. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held a symposium on the 
subject at Richmond in 1938, and the 
results—forty-nine papers and an almost 
equal number of formal and informal 
discussions—are published in a big book 
which badly needs an index. 

Encyclopedic in character, the volume 
is oriented toward the medical rather 
than toward the educational profession. 
Half of it deals with problems of 
psychiatric research, administration, or 
technical education. The remainder con- 
siders the sources of mental disease, their 
amelioration and prevention; the eco- 
nomic aspects of mental health; the 
physical and cultural environment in 
relation to the conservation of mental 
health. Economics and politics, sociology 
and migration, child placing and health 
insurance—all sorts of factors are dis- 
cussed and evaluated. Most of the 
contributors, however, stress the funda- 
mental importance of inherited or 
constitutional predisposition. 

Educational practices receive less 
attention than one might expect. “The 
réle of the clergy in relation to the 
mentally ill” is the subject of a brief 
discussion, but the general assumption is 
that the whole problem is one for the 


properly trained psychiatrist and his 
associates. Yet one of these himself 
remarks that “the methods of psychiatry 
are very simple and easy to learn. . . . 
Nine out of ten psychiatric problems are 
superficial and explain themselves, if the 
physician gains the confidence of the 
patient and merely encourages him to 
talk freely about himself and his diff. 
culties” (page 434). 

any a dean, instructor, principal, 
physical-education director, or school 
nurse has long since discovered this 
independently and is doing good psycho- 
therapy as a routine part of the day’s 
work, just as many a minister, many a 
minister’s wife, and others in the com- 
munity do. After all, most of the 
problems of mental health are problems 
not of the mental hospital, but of the 
home, church, school, and community. 

Since counseling in personal and emo- 
tional problems is more of an art than a 
science, since a large part of this counseling 
is and always has been done by the 
educator, and since it is inconceivable 
that the nation could find, train, and pay 
for enough thoroughly competent psy- 
chiatrists to meet the mental-health 
needs of the United States, it would seem 
reasonable to direct the attention of 
the general educator more carefully to 
this field. 

Many of the contributors to this 
symposium refer, in passing, to the 
importance of home and school patterns. 
They might well have insisted more 
specifically that educators must always 
carry a large part of the responsibility 
for mental hygiene; that much of this 
does not require supermen or super- 
women; that a moderate amount of 
instruction and experience suffices to 
show a teacher what problems he can 
meet and what ones he should leave 
alone; and that he cannot solve all the 
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REVIEWS 


problems of mankind any more than can 
the psychiatrists, as they themselves 
insist throughout this book. 

This, however, is aside from the main 
urpose of the volume. Its compre- 
ensiveness, conciseness, and authoritative 
and up-to-date contents will make it a 
valuable work of reference for everyone 

who is concerned in any way with 
human nature. 
Pau. PopENOE 
Institute of Family Relations, 
Los Angeles 


Likes and Dislikes 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP FROM A Evuro- 
PEAN ANGLE, by Wilhelm Munthe. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. xilitI97 pp. $2.00. 


“So when a European colleague, with 
sadness in his heart, finally turns home- 
ward from his new library world, not 
only is he filled with the memory of out- 
standing library wonders, but he also 
retains a bright picture of the thousands 
of small branches that lie as civic cultural 
centers among the pleasant surroundings 
of typical American residential sections. 
And the realization will develop that it is 
these that are the foundations of American 
library culture.” Thus does the Director 
of the University Library, Oslo, Norway, 
conclude the report to the Carnegie 
Foundation of his two-month sojourn 
among American libraries in the autumn 
of 1936. 

Although Mr. Munthe is always 
courteous, generally cheerful, commonly 
cordial to American library ways, he is 
nonetheless at times devastatingly critical. 
What does he not like? Well—he does 
not like some of our monumental Gothic 
piles built to satisfy, primarily, the ego 
of a multimillionaire donor; he is not 
enthusiastic about the American attitude 
toward reading in general or owning 

ks in particular; he wonders much 
about our boards of library control; he 
cannot see clearly why libraries should be 
made into art galleries; he fails to under- 
stand why libraries are by women and for 
women (in America); he is not all 
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brimming over with enthusiasm con- 
cerning the Dewey decimal system; he 
tucks his tongue in his cheek and praises 
the American Library Association, at the: 
same time wondering how it could be 
more vague in its organization; he 
discusses (somewhat amusedly it seems). 
American colleges and college students 
and says that along with a fine social’ 
experience the discerning observer may 
“detect a faint trace of scholarship”; he 
does not like our idea of buying all of a 
student’s books for him, thus depriving 
him of ownership; he says frankly we 
spoon-feed our would-be students. 

Mr. Munthe wonders if we have any 
truly comprehensive university libraries 
in the sense these are found in Europe; he 
believes we have too many library schools 
and that their faculties are (he does not 
say this) no stronger than the rest of the 
college or university faculty to which the 
library school is always an adjunct if 
not an appendage. It is in the chapter 
“Education for Librarianship” that 
Librarian Munthe is most severely crit- 
ical, even going so far as to damn with 
faint praise the Carnegie Foundation 
supported University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School He knows American 
library workers are underpaid and quotes 
(very effectively) a page of the Associa- 
tion’s statistical survey of salaries to 
make his point clear. 

On the praiseworthy side, and most 
of the report is decidedly favorable to 
American libraries and librarianship, are 
our wholesale building of library struc- 
tures; our high degree of specialization in 
library management; our bringing books 
in quantities to Mr. Average Citizen; our 
magnificent city libraries in the large 
cities; our reading rooms and our open 
shelves; our newspaper reading rooms; 
our freedom from pressure groups (he 
realizes how rare this is); our oko 
system which, under the most difficult 
circumstances, takes the library to every- 
one; the Carnegie Foundation and its 
various advisory committees; some uni- 
versity library buildings from the utility 
viewpoint; the efficiency of our library 
service as opposed to European libraries; 
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some Masters’ and Doctors’ theses in 
library science (he mentions C. P. Baber’s 
and Carleton Joeckel’s studies particu- 
larly and includes others indirectly). 
Although he is shaking his head sadly as 
he admits it, his librarian’s heart is made 
glad by our fine buildings, our fine 
documentary collections, our millions of 
books, and finally the Library of Congress, 
which Mr. Munthe likens to “‘a giant 
orchestra, in which each member is a 
virtuoso or a specialist on his own par- 
ticular instrument. In front of them 
stands that little musical enchanter who 
directs without the help of a baton—and 
under his spell they produce the world’s 
most remarkable library symphony.” 
Epwin J. Brown 
Kansas State Teachers College 


With Frankness and Fairness 


ViraL Prosiems or Catuouic Epuca- 
TION IN THE UniTeD Srates, edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America, 1939. 
x+231 pp. $2.75. 


This volume presents a series of 
lectures offered during the summer session 
of 1939 of the Catholic University of 
America as a part of the celebration of 
the semicentennial year of the founding 
of the University. The Preface states 
that “whoever reads these lectures atten- 
tively will obtain a good overview of the 
present status of Catholic education in 
our country, and will learn much about 
its problems and hopes for the future” 
and further that “these Catholic edu- 
cators all join in offering this volume to 
the public as an honest presentation of 
the vital problems of Catholic education 
in the United States and as a token of the 
part which their university is playing 
in the great work of Catholic education.” 
The frankness and fairness with which 
the various phases of Catholic education 
are discussed, in relation both to the Cath- 
olic Church and to outside educational 
agencies, are refreshing and impressive. 

Approximately one-half of the lectures 
deal almost exclusively with phases of 
education in Catholic schools and conse- 
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quently will be of major interest to 
members of the Catholic Church and to 
their educational institutions. The dis. 
cussions in these lectures are concerned 
with the following aspects of Catholic 
education: the National Catholic Wel. 
fare Conference, the elementary school, 
secondary education, theology, psychol- 
ogy, science, professional nursing, and 
law. They have a value for the non- 
Catholic reader who wishes to learn the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Church on 
these matters. 
present status of Catholic education in 
respect to these fields of endeavor. The 
fact that these lectures state plainly and 
forcibly both the discouraging and the 
encouraging features of Catholic educa- 
tion in these particular fields creates a 
feeling of confidence in, and respect for, 
the views expressed. 

Two lectures, ““Can We Improve Our 
Teaching of Religion?” and “Catholic 
Education and the Social Sciences,”’ while 
discussed from the Catholic viewpoint, 
emphasize many elements of content and 
methods of presentation that should be 
provocative of thinking by any teacher 
or agency interested in teaching within 
these fields. Basic issues are discussed 
which undoubtedly concern any thought- 
ful member of society. 

Two lectures dealing with the ap- 
proving agencies and the graduate school 
likewise might well be given careful 
attention by any person involved in the 
administration or study of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. While empha- 


sizing the importance of loyalty of the | 


Catholic institutions to the Church, the 
author of the lecture dealing with 
approving agencies attaches great impor- 
tance to the work which these agencies 
have done and are doing in behalf of 
schools and colleges. “Sham under any 
form is a universally disagreeable thing,” 
he says, and he believes that these 
agencies provide one of the best means 
of discrediting educational sham, no 
matter where found. The discussion ol 
the graduate school holds that both 
good teaching and research are essential 
in graduate work and deplores the fact 
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Non-Catholic Philosophies” 


REVIEWS 


that the Catholic Church has not prop- 
erly encouraged the development of its 
aduate schools. 

Finally, two chapters, “Catholic and 
and “The 
Catholic Contribution to the American 
College,” may well be read by any 
student of education. Without question, 
no thoughtful person will read either of 
these chapters without being roused to 
enthusiastic commendation or emphatic 

denunciation of certain views set forth. 

Therein lies the great value of these two 

lectures. They are a constant stimulus 
/ to thoughtful deliberation in regard to 
basic philosophies and essential pro- 
cedures in American education. 

In summary, this volume is worth 
reading by both Catholics and non- 
Catholics although non-Catholic readers 
will probably wish to confine their 
attention more particularly to those 
chapters that have a greater bearing on 
non-Catholic education. It is a sym- 





posium on the vital problems of Catholic 
education in America, not only in regard 
to the Catholic Church but in relationship 
to American life. 
Cuar_es C. McCracken 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education 


A Painstaking Summary 


PotiticAL ScIENCE IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1636-1900, by 
Anna Haddow. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. xiv+ 308 pp. 
$2.50. 


Prepared originally as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at George Washington Uni- 
versity, this study came to the notice of 
Professor William Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1937. At his 
_ Suggestion the officers of the American 
Political Science Association interested 
themselves in it and secured its publica- 
tion with the assistance of a grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Professor Anderson contributed an intro- 
duction and a concluding chapter on 
political science in the twentieth century. 

Miss Haddow’s contribution is a pains- 
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taking summary of the early beginnings 
and development of one of the recognized 
social sciences of the present day. The 
use of the term political science to 
describe a separate discipline, or even 
separate courses of study or curriculums, 
is a recent development. The first two 
hundred and fifty years of Miss Haddow’s 
study relate more to philosophy than to 
government—more to textbooks which 
gave passing attention to “principles” of 
political science than to actual govern- 
mental institutions and processes. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the story of political science as traced in 
this study is its popularity as a subject 
for academic disputations and commence- 
ment addresses. The topics chosen for 
such purposes have in many cases been 
preserved and offer a significant commen- 
tary on contemporary life and thought. 
In colonial times, young collegiate 
firebrands braved official displeasure by 
discussing such questions as “Is it lawful 
to resist the supreme magistrate if the 
commonwealth cannot otherwise be pre- 
served?” as Samuel Adams did at 
Harvard in 1743. When independence 
was achieved and freedom of expression 
became one of our fundamental liberties 
the disputation lost none of its popu- 
larity, ne by 1825 it had declined in 
importance as “an index of philosophical 
instruction or student mastery of funda- 
mental principles of ethics” (page 110). 

The important contributions of early 
systematic writers and teachers are given 
proper emphasis. Particular stress is 
laid upon the work of Francis Lieber, 
John W. Burgess, and Frank J. Goodnow, 
who made Columbia University outstand- 
ing in the development of the new 
discipline. Woodrow Wilson at Prince- 
ton, A. Lawrence Lowell at Harvard, 
W. W. Folwell at Minnesota, and Edmund 
J. James at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania were also 
among the pioneers. 

College teachers of political science will 
find here an interesting story of the 
development of their discipline. Social 
scientists generally will find it useful, as 
the early history of political science is the 
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history of moral philosophy and ethics. 
Students and teachers of institutional 
history will find it a valuable case study. 
College administrators will see in its 
pages the forces which result in the 
unfolding of a new field of study and the 
establishment of new emphases in teach- 
ing and research in a democratic state. 
Harvey WALKER 
Ohio State University 


An Eventful Life 


Across THE Busy Years, dy Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 451 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Butler is well known as an educator 
and as a publicist, and his book is an 
account of a most eventful life. An able 
university executive who found time and 
had the interest and energy to devote 
himself to national and international 
affairs, he writes not only of his life 
and that of Columbia but also of general 
education and politics. 

It is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, 
to be relatively detached and dispas- 
sionate in an autobiography. Mr. Butler, 
however, has done many excellent things, 
and if he and his friends tell us some of 
them it is refreshing to note that the 
author can see two sides of a question, can 
see the humor of some situations, and 
can entitle his first chapter “Apologia.” 
He has shown a discriminating frankness 
in his accounts of events and of himself 
and others. For example, there is no 
doubt of his cordial esteem and affection 
for former President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard and of his pronounced dislike 
for former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

This interesting chronicle of the recol- 
lections and reflections of one who early 
adopted the habit of writing his experi- 
ences as soon after they occurred as 
possible is a readable historical account 
of some important educational and 
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gen developments in this country, 
he chapter headings are: Apologia 
Background of Inheritance, Patterson: 
Home and School Days, Undergraduate 
Days at Columbia, The Years of Grades | 
Study, A Voyage of Discovery, Building | 
a University, Founding Teachers College, 
Some Fortunate Memories, Fourteen 
Republican National Conventions, Behind | 
the Scenes in Politics, On Keeping Out 
of Public Office. 

The volume is to be followed by a 
second dealing principally with Me 
Butler’s activities in international affairs, 

Henry GILMAN 
Iowa State College 





Must We Read the 
‘Hundred Great Books’’? 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 
[Continued from page 261] 


either to American education or to 
American life. American voters fear 
the intellectual in public affairs largely 
because they cannot understand him. 
The type of man they have most 
cause to fear, yet toward whom they 
are drawn like steel toward the 
magnet, has consummate tact suffused 
with emotional warmth—a dramatic 
art embodying the emotionalism Presi- 
dent Hutchins deplores. Having , 
this, the trappings of logic, a clever 
public-relations counsel, and a good 
press are all secondary. Lacking 
this art, American life is secure and 
American education is safe from the 
“hundred great books.” [vol. XI, No.4 } 
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